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INTRODUCTION 


What  are  the  natural  features  which  make  a  township 
handsome'7  A  river  witn  its  waterfaiis  and  meadows, 
a  iaKe,  a  nill,  a  cliff  or  individual  rocks,  a  forest,  ano 
ancient  trees  standing  singly.  Such  things  are  Deautiful, 
they  have  a  high  use  which  dollars  and  cents  never 
'epresent.  if  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  Vv^ere  wise,  they 
wou'd  seek  to  preserve  these  things ...  for  such  things 
educate  more  than  any  hired  teachers  or  preachers  ... 


Henry  David  Thoreau 
1861  1 


Not  ^/c^/;:/ community  is  marked  by  a  scenic  river  or  a  magnificent 
miountam  view;  nonetheless,  much  of  the  American  landscape  is  touched  oy  a 
host  of  natural  delights,  some  more  "comimion"  than  others.  Tne  preservation 
ethic  espoused  by  Thoreau  in  1861  has  undersccrec  decades  of 
environmental  action  by  governmental  bodies,  private  organizations,  and 
concerned  citizens  across  the  United  States.  Desoite  concentrated  efforts, 
however,  there  remains  (as  one  governmiental  administrator  recently 
commented)  a  "steady,  perceptible  degradation  of  the  countryside  --  an 
erosion  of  the  distinctive  qualities  that  differentiate  one  place  from 
another."  2 

While  migration  to  urban  centers  left  many  rural  communities 
impoverished  during  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth  century,  a  mtass  exodus 
t)3ck\.Q>  the  country  has  carted  the  kind  of  wealth  which  very  often  costs 
natural  resources.  The  m,ost  recently  recorded  Census  indicated  that  the 
United  States'  rural  population  had  increased  by  sixteen  percent  from  1970 
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to  1980;  one-third ^^.  all  Arriericans  now  live  in  "agrarian"  areas.  ^  Suburbia 
has  a  country  cousin:  Exurbia  (a.k.a.  semirural  areas  beyonc  tne 
suburbs.) 

Traditional  suburbs  (or  bedroorr;  comniunities)  nave  given  way  to  a 
new  kind  of  decentralized  city,  in  con^^blete  contrast  to  the  residential  and 
industrial  suburbs  of  the  past,  new  technoburbs  are  providing  housing, 
industry,  ^//c/commercia!  development  (complete  witn  shopping  malls, 
hospitals,  cultural  centers,  and  recreational  space.)  Robert  Fisnman  has 
remarked  that,  "the  technoburb  has  been  built  as  standardized  and  simplified 
sprawl  —  consum.ing  time  and  space,  ana  destroying  the  landscape."  ^ 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Fishm.an  is  correct.  Suburbanization  of  the  rural 
landscape  has  put  an  end  to  the  kind  of  individualism  that  has  been  at  the 
heart  of  Am.erican  civilization  for  hundreds  of  years.  Mass  culture  has 
replaced  regional  diversification.  Conservationists  argue  that  the 
homogenization  of  our  countryside  has,  in  fact,  exposed  an  American  wound 
—  the  loss  of  an  ethic  which  is  derived  from  treating  lana  as  a  continuing 
resource,  rather  than  as  a  comm.odity  for  consumption. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  stimulant  m  the  rural-land-conversion- 
syndrome  is  the  increased  property  value  of  our  countryside.  As 
oevelcpmient  spreaas  into  rural  areas,  the  value  of  agricultural  land 
SK.yrockets  to  reflect  the  prices  buyers  are  willing  to  pay.  Farmers,  seduced 
by  high  prices,  are  selling  their  land  with  greater  frequency.  Those  wno 
Choose  to  maintain  their  agricultural  operations  are  very  often  unable  to 
afford,  in  the  long  run,  the  price  of  expansion.  Perhaps  saddest  of  all;  Young 
and  potential  farmers  are  unequipped  to  even  buy  into  the  business.  In  the 


end,  the  cycle  and  the  suburban  affront  continue,  giving  us  mile  after  mile 
of  cookie-cutter  strips  and  subdivisions. 

The  full  impact  of  rapid  suburban  growth  on  the  nation's  rural  and 
historic  environment  has  only  recently  been  understood  by  preservation 
organizations,  government  officials,  the  media,  and  the  general  public.  The 
current  climate  indicates  that  a  heightened  sensitivity  toward  the  earth  and 
the  environment  is  on  the  rise.  Record  crowds  —  all  across  the  United 
States  ~  attended  April  22nd's  twentieth  anniversary  celebration  of  Earth 
Day.  The  environment,  once  dlsm.issed  as  a  fringe  cause  by  many  politicians, 
has  reached  the  forefront  of  Amierican  politics.  Recycling  is  "vogue."  The 
list  goes  on  and  on  ... 

Citizens  have  launched  grass  roots  campaigns  all  over  the  country  to 
protect  open  lands,  efforts  in  communities  liKe  Chester  County, 
Pennsylvania  are  particularly  noteworthy.  Billed  as  one  of  the  top  fifty 
agricultural  counties  in  the  United  States,  5  Chester  County  is  located  west 
of  Philadelphia.  Researchers  have  predicted  that  population  in  the  rural, 
exurban  county  is  going  to  increase  by  70,000  people  over  the  next  twenty 
years.  ^ 

Fueled  by  the  fact  that,  "every  day  90  acres  of  Chester  County's  open 
space  ~  farmland,  trees,  grass,  woods,  and  wildlife  —  are  lost  forever,"  i 
citizens  launched  an  SOS  Campaign  (to  "Save  Open  Space")  in  the  Fall  of 
1989.  The  grass  roots  effort  succeeded  in  securing  nearly  82%  voter 
approval  for  an  open  space  referendum  on  the  November  7,  1989  ballot,  8 
The  bond  proposal  authorized  borrowing  $50  million;  //approved  by  the 
County  Commissioners,  the  bond  sales  will  secure  public  park  space, 


preserve  productive  farmland,  and  assist  private  organizations  and 
municipalities  in  their  protection  of  open  space. 

Due  to  the  irreversibility  of  most  land-use  conversions,  time  is 
rapidly  running  out.  Many  towns  have  only  a  few  more  decades  oefore  they 
are  completely  Dlanketed  by  development,  vyillistown  Township  in  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania  sits  at  the  crux  of  an  urgent  agenda.  Finding  its  roots 
in  an  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century  agrarian  settlement,  Willistown  has 
retained  the  special  type  of  ambiance  created  when  the  built  environmient 
respectfully  coexists  with  the  landscape.  Located  approxim.ately  seventeen 
miles  west  of  Philadelphia  and  six  miles  east  of  West  Chester,  Willistown 
Township  is  maintained  (and  for  the  time  being,  preserved)  amidst  the 
encroachment  of  high-density  suburban  development  to  botn  the  east  andi\\^ 
west. 

Randall  Arendt,  Associate  Director  at  the  Center  for  Rural 
Massachusetts,  has  repeatedly  challenged  the  nation  to  begin  devising 
creative  mieans  through  which  the  mechanics  of  conservation  and 
development  can  be  integrated.  ^  Although  differences  will  probably  always 
remain  between  the  two  camps,  tremendous  opportunities  for  cooperation 
and  collaboration  are  being  neglected.  By  spotlighting  a  194  acre  tract  of 
farmland  in  Willistown  Township,  only  recently  acquired  by  a  commercial 
developer,  this  thesis  will  explore  the  possibilities  that  exist  for  wedding 
the  retention  of  an  historical  sense  of  place  with  the  cultivation  of 
profitable  new  development.  The  nineties  are  \\^t^  ...  Growth  Management  is 
clearly  the  buzz  phrase. 
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CHAPTER   ONE 
GROWTH    MANAGEMENT    TECHNIQUES 


A  recent  article  in  the  National  Trust's  Fori.'m  Newsletter  projected 
that  growth  management  would  become  the  guiding  rule  in  more  and  more 
cities,  counties,  and  states  during  the  1990s.  The  article  additionally 
asserted  that,  "for  preservationists,  it  may  become  ...  an  extremely  useful 
tool  in  documenting  and  protecting  built  and  natural  environments."  '  By 
definition,  growth  management  provides  a  way  for  private  organizations  and 
governmental  bodies  to  manage  development  pressures  and  avoid  mindless 
miles  of  strip  construction,  insensitive  office/residential  parks,  and 
complete  usurpation  of  the  land. 

The  technioues  and  tools  utilized  in  managing  growth  are  numerous. 
The  Conservation  Foundation  has  classified  agricultural  zoning,  purchase  of 
development  rights  (PDR),  and  transfer  of  development  rights  (TDR)  as  the 
most  promising  approaches  to  open  space  and  farmland  preservation.  2 
While  this  may  be  true,  additional  land  preservation  efforts  have  been 
realized  through  the  application  of  conservation  easem.ents,  fee  simple 
acGuisition,  and  preferential  land  assessment.  Conservation  technidues 
have  been  applied  with  a  range  of  success;  practice  indicates  that  the 
"proper"  tool  often  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  project. 

AGRICULTURAL  ZONING 

In  spite  of  recent  changes  and  innovations  in  the  land  use  control 
arena,  zoning  remains  the  most  frequently  utilized  and  potentially  effective 
device  to  preserve  agricultural  lands.  ^  Exclusive  agricultural  zoning 


protects  the  owner  of  farmland  by  excluding  incompatible  uses  from  his  or 
her  property.  !n  theory,  "ag-zcning"  is  a  definitive  too!  for  preserving 
agricultural  lanes  and  preventing  their  conversion  to  nonagricultural  uses; 
even  if  speculators  purchase  farmland  and  take  it  out  of  agricultural 
production,  strict  enforcerneni  of  the  zoning  coae  5/?6'///j'prevent  any 
developmient  that  would  affect  tne  land's  ultimate  suitability  for 
agricultural  production.  The  key  to  successful  "ag-zoning"  rests  on  a 
community's  ability  to  stave  local  and  county  authorities  from^  granting 
rezoning  and  variance  reguests  that  are  inconsistent  with  farmnand 
preservation.  Specific  techniques  that  fall  under  the  umbrella  of 
agricultural  zoning  include;  minimum  lot  zoning,  cluster  zoning,  and 
performance-based  zoning. 

Minimum  L  ot  Zoning 

Large  lot  ordinances  require  a  substantial  minimum  lot  size,  ranging 
from  as  few  as  ten  acres  to  as  many  as  540  acres  for  one  single-famiily 
dwelling.  ^  Ideally,  the  ordinance  bases  lot  size  on  the  minimum  acreage 
necessary  to  support  an  economic  farm  operation;  as  a  result,  lot  sizes 
become  large  enough  to  retain  agricultural  operations  <5'/7^discourage  large 
lot  residential  subdivisions.  The  disadvantage:  although  large  lot  zoning 
may  temporarily  discourage  the  onslaught  of  development,  it  can  exace'^bate 
urban  sprawl  by  encouraging  the  kinds  of  inefficient  residential  tracts  that 
consume  agricultural  and  rural  landscapes. 

Spotlight;    McHenry  County,  Illinois  is  located  fifty-five  miles 
northwest  o^  Chicago.  From  1 970  to  1 980,  the  population  in  McHenry 


increased  by  thirty-three  percent;  average  farm  acreage  prices  in  1978 
were  five  times  what  they  were  in  1963.  The  county's  recent  "Year  2000 
Land  Use  Plan"  has  set  goais  fo"  protecting  natural  areas  cy  encouraging  the 
pr'ese.'vation  of  open  space  for  recreational  use,  promoting  tne  protection  of 
historic  resources,  ana  preserving  agricultural  lands.  The  plan  has  been 
implemented  by  a  tough  zoning  ordinance  that  includes  160-acre  miinimum 
lot  sizes  for  areas  zoned  agricultural.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
ordinance  has  been  uphe/cf^i^^msi  two  court  challenges,  the  m.ost  recent 
touting  a  unanimous  decision  by  the  iilinois  Supreme  Court.  - 

Cluster  Zonmg 

One  of  the  most  serious  dilemmias  confronting  owners  of  agricultural 
land  IS  tne  developT,ent  of  acjacent  property  for  residential  and/or 
commercial  uses.  Cluster  zoning  is  cesigned  to  alleviate  the  disadvantages 
of  integrating  development  and  agriculture  by  providing  a  land  buffer  on  or 
between  the  developed  land  and  the  neighboring  farm  parcels.  As  a  result, 
cluster  zoning  is  an  ideal  growth  management  tool  for  more  densely 
populated  and  growing  areas.  The  clustering  technique  has  been  advocated 
by  the  Center  for  Rural  Massachusetts;  typically,  design  schemes  include 
"clustered"  new  construction  on  the  least  productive  portions  of  a  farm.ing 
tract  while  providing  for  the  implemientation  of  a  conservation  easement  on 
the  remaining  acreage. 

Spotlight:    Jackson  Hole,  Wyoming  has  a  long  history  of  protection 
by  an  assortment  of  federal  agencies,  national  and  local  nonprofit 
organizations,  local  planning  officials,  and  philanthropists.  With  all  but 
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three  percent  of  the  land  In  federal  ownership,  one  might  think  Jackson  Hole 
was  well  protected.  Development,  however,  nas  ravaged  the  area  since 
1965:  The  1936  population  was  oocumentec  a:  :0,000-p:'js  (an  8,000 
person  increase  over  the  population  recordeo  m  1950);  tvv'o  ,7? ////t7/7  tourists 
visit  the  county  each  year,  ana  ranchlana  tnat  sold  for  S500  an  acre  m  1 950 
has  gone  for  as  m.uch  as  $  15,000  per  acre  in  recent  years.  The  decade-old 
"Teton  County  Com,prehensive  Plan  and  Im.plementation  Program"  calls  for 
the  protection  of  critical  natural  resources  and  establishes  environmental 
criteria  that  developers  m.ust  meet  in  order  to  obtain  building  permits.  The 
Teton  ordinance  has  a  generous  cluster  provision  which  allows  developers 
who  place  conservation  easements  on  at  least  fifty  percent  of  their  parcel, 
to  receive  a  density  bonus  up  to  100  percent.  For  example,  the  owner  of  a 
300-acre  parcel  (zoned  one  unit  per  three  acres)  who  donates  an  easement 
on  1 50  acres  can  build  200  units  on  the  rem.aining  acreage  instead  of  the 
1 00  units  normially  permitted,  A  few  large  scale  developers  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  Teton  County  cluster  provisions  to  construct  resort  areas 
in  and  surrounding  Jackson  Hole,  ^ 

Performance  Based  Zoning 

Land  use  controls  based  upon  performance  standards  a^e  a  potentially 
useful  approach  to  growth  management,  Pe"formiance-based  zoning  has  been 
widely  advocated  as  an  effective  means  of  protecting  rural  communities 
that  are  facing  intense  development  pressures.  Typically,  performance- 
based  zoning  takes  advantage  ol"  either  a  point  system  or  performance 
criteria  to  help  establish  a  comprehensive  plan.  The  major  advantage  of 


performance-based  zoning  is  its  ability  to  provide  site-specific  land  use 
control  as  needed  without  requiring  the  expensive,  time  consuming  data- 
gathering  and  analysis  necessary  for  a  long-range  plan. 

Spotlight:    Harden  County,  Kentucky  is  located  forty-five  miles 
southwest  of  Louisville.  Farmland  covers  approxim,ately  sixty  percent  of 
the  county,  over  eighty  percent  of  all  agricultural  lands  contain  Class  1,  II, 
or  III  soils  (as  determined  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.)  Prime  soils 
j/^c/agricultural  production  have  been  threatened,  for  over  twenty  years,  by 
the  proliferation  of  development.  In  1984,  Harden  County's  legislative  body 
enacted  the  Development  Guidance  System  (DGS)  which  steers  growth  away 
from  valuable  farmland  into  areas  where  capital  investm.ent  has  already 
occurred.  The  DGS  evaluates  the  suitability  of  individual  developm.ent 
proposals  in  three  steps:   I )  Critique  based  upon  soil  productivity  and  the 
existence  of  nearby  services;  2)  assessment  of  a  proposal's  compatibility 
with  existing  uses  in  the  surrounding  area,  and  3)  final  review  by  county 
officials.  Through  each  step,  a  development  proposal  gains  points.  Out  of  a 
possible  total  of  325,  150  points  are  required  for  automatic  permit  approval 
—  fewer  than  ninety  points  leads  to  automatic  permit  rejection.  i 

PURCHASE  OF  DEVELOPMENT  RIGHTS 

The  purchase  of  developmient  rights  has  become  a  popular  and 
effective  tool  for  preserving  farmland.  By  acquiring  and  extinguishing  the 
right  to  construct  dwellings  and  commercial  buildings  on  farmland,  states 
and  local  governments  can  ensure  that  prime  soils  will  remain  in 
agricultural  use  with  the  following  benefits: 
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—  Rather  than  paying  market  value  for  a  particular  parcel  of  land,  a 
community  pays  the  difference  between  the  market  value  of  the 
land  and  its  value  for  agricultural  use. 

~  Communities  avoid  land  maintenance  and  management 
responsibilities,  agricultural  operations  remain  in  private 
ovk'nership, 

~  The  land  remains  on  the  tax  roles  (albeit  at  a  reduced  valuation.) 

—  Local  agricultural  economies  are  often  bolstered  by  funds  received 
from  the  purchased  development  rights;  farmers  are  free  to  invest 
the  capital  in  farm  equipment,  supplies,  etc.  ^ 

Many  urban  fringe  communities  wishing  to  retain  a  mixed  suburban- 
agricultural  landscape  find  that  the  purchase  of  development  rights  is 
particularly  effective  when  coupled  with  agricultural  zoning.  The  greatest 
strength  of  the  PDR  concept  lies  in  its  ability  to  provide  protection  in 
perpetuity.  While  zoning  is  subject  to  political  pressures  for  change,  the 
purchase  of  development  rights  is  effective  in  securing  open  space  ... 
perm.anently. 

On  the  downside,  the  typical  purchase  of  development  rights 
transaction  takes  over  a  year  to  close  (and  sometimes  up  to  three.)  ^  More 
and  more,  state  and  local  governments  are  finding  that  the  success  of  their 
PDR  programs  depend  upon  a  private  partnership  with  a  nonprofit 
conservation  organization.  One  last  caveat  with  the  purchase  of 
development  rights;  They  tend  to  be  costly  to  residents;  programs  typically 
rely  upon  local  bond  issues  or  real  estate  transfer  taxes  for  funding. 


Spotlight:    Seven  states  and  a  handful  of  innovative  counties  have 
preserved  over  129  thousand zzt^s  of  farmland  using  the  purchase  of 
development  rights.  ^^  King  County,  Washington  —  which  includes 
metropolitan  Seattle  —  has  im.plemented  one  of  the  nations  leading  PDR 
program.s.  Between  1945  and  1975,  urban  growth  consumed  two-thirds  of 
King  County's  farm  holdings;  lands  with  prime  soils  decreased  from  155,000 
acres  to  55,000  acres.  In  1979,  county  voters  passed  (with  63  percent 
voter  approval)  a  $50  million  property  tax  bond  issue  for  a  Purchase  of 
Development  Rights  Program.  Tne  program  is  authorized  by  an  ordinance 
that  divides  eligible  farmland  into  three  priority  categories,  the  county 
acquires  development  rights  through  a  series  of  purchase  rounds.  The  last 
acquisition  financed  by  the  1979  bond  issue  was  finalized  in  1987,  at  which 
tim.e  the  county  had  purchased  developmient  rignts  on  a  total  of  12,558  acres 
of  farmland  for  $53.8  million.  '^ 

TRANSFER  OF  DEVELOPMENT  RIGHTS 

The  application  of  a  TDR  approach  to  agricultural  land  preservation  is 
of  recent  origin.  Development  rights  in  general  (as  a  separate  element  of 
land  ownersnip)  have  not  been  appreciated  m  this  country  until  recently, 
despite  the  fact  that  they  have  provided  the  key  to  land  use  control  in  Great 
Britain  for  decades,  '2  JDR  programs  achieve  the  samie  farmland 
preservation  "esults  as  PDR  programs,  while  avoiding  large  public 
acquisition  costs. 

The  TDR  approach  1 )  designates  certain  land  areas  within  a  given 
jurisdiction  subject  to  severe  regulation  and,  2)  designates  other  land  areas 


within  the  same  jurisdiction  appropriate  for  developments  Owners  of 
severely  restricted  land  are  allowed  to  sell  their  development  rights  (which 
they  cannot  exercise  because  of  imposec  land  use  limitations)  to  the  owners 
of  land  in  developaole  areas.  In  one  typical  scenario,  a  purchasing 
landowner  may  be  required  to  secure  rights  from  a  restricted  landowner 
before  development  begins,  m  another  com.mon  scenario,  the  acquisition  of 
development  rights  may  authorize  a  purchaser  to  develop  at  greater  densitv 
than  would  normially  be  permittea. 

The  transfer  of  development  rights  can  substantially  reduce  the  value 
shifts  and  economic  inequities  of  restrictive  zoning,  i3  as  a  result,  TDR 
programs  allow  the  market  to  compensate  owners  whose  land  cannot  be 
developed  because  of  its  environmental,  scenic,  or  historic  significance.  By 
selling  developmient  rights,  a  landowner  can  profit  from,  property 
appreciation  without  developing  the  parcel.  As  Gerald  Torres,  Associate 
Professor  of  Law  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  has  observed,  the  basic 
principle  behind  the  transfer  of  development  rights  is  historically  familiar 
to  farmers; 

While  in  urban  areas  transferrable  development  rights 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  novel  land  planning  device,  in 
farm  counti'y,  the  notion  that  the  productive  capacity  of 
one  area  may  be  saved  and  transferred  to  another  area 
is  at  least  as  old  as  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 
Depending  on  the  crop  being  farmed,  acreage  allotments 
have  traditionally  been  transferrable  between  farms  ...  '^^ 

A  word  regarding  the  negatives.  Transfer  of  development  rights 
programs  require  high  levels  of  both  staff  expertise  and  energy  to  design 
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and  administer.  The  novelty  of  the  TDR  concept  and  the  sophistication 
required  to  make  it  worl<  properly  has  frequently  reduced  both  its 
attractiveness  and  po":iticai  acceptance  m  rural  communities.  ^^ 

Spotlight:    Montgomery  County,  Maryland  is  a  500-square  mile 
stretch  that  includes  part  of  the  Washington,  D.C.  metropolitan  area. 
Although  the  county  is  approximately  two-thirds  urban,  agriculture 
continues  to  be  an  important  contributor  to  econom.ic  vitality,  i^  As  a 
result,  Montgomery  County  has  developed  a  sophisticated  TDR  program,  that 
substantially  downzones  land  in  "sending  areas"  (the  county's  best  farm 
regions)  from  a  five-acre  minimum  lot  size  to  a  twenty-five  acre  minimum, 
lot  size.  While  landowners  in  sending  areas  can  only  build  one  house  per 
twenty-five  acres,  they  can  realize  the  formerly  perm.itted  level  of  land 
development  by  selling  their  unused  rights  to  property  owners  in  "receiving 
areas"  (urban  parts  of  the  county  closer  to  Washington,  D.C.)  '^  Real  estate 
brokers  list  TDRs  (a  single  development  right  sells  for  $4,000  to  $6,000) 
and  collect  commission  on  the  sales.  Since  1983,  approximately  3,000  TDR 
transactions  have  taken  place  in  Montgomery  County,  another  1,000 
transactions  are  currently  being  processed,  is 

CONSERVATION  EASEMENTS 

Throughout  this  century,  the  conservation  of  natural  resources  (all 
the  way  from  the  creation  of  national  parks  to  local  planning  and  zoning 
efforts)  has  been  achieved  primarily  through  governmental  action.  Virtually 
unnoticed,  however,  has  gone  the  undercurrent  of  a  private-sector  initiative 
that  has  made  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  preservation  of  wildlife 
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habitat,  historic  structures,  scenic  landscapes,  and  agricultural  land.  ^^ 
More  often  than  not,  this  private  activity  has  revolved  around  the  donation 
of  conservation  easements  to  nonprofit  organizations. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  aavantage  of  conservation  easements  is  that 
the  farmer/landowner  remains  in  control  of  ail  lana  interests  except  the 
right  to  use  the  property  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  the  restrictions  of 
the  easement.  The  long  range  benefit  of  conservation  easements  is  that 
they  create  a  /(?^/777<5'/7f/7/ restriction  on  the  use  of  real  property  by  requiring 
all  future  owners  to  refrain  from  acts  as  specified  in  the  agreement. 
The  flexibility  of  the  conservation  easement  is  notable.  An  easemient  can 
take  the  form  of  anything  from  a  simple  "forever-wild"  designation  to  the 
complex  management  of  a  plan  for  a  large  parcel  with  multiple  resource 
values. 

Spotlight:     Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania  is  the  most  productive 
agricultural  county  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Since  the  county  is 
wedged  between  two  of  the  state's  largest  metropolitan  areas  ~ 
Philadelphia  and  Harrisburg  —  development  has  raised  land  values  to  the 
point  that  it  is  more  attractive  for  farmers  to  sell  their  land  for  non- 
agricultural  uses  than  to  miaintain  property  for  farming  purposes.  In  1980, 
Lancaster  County  commissioners  adopted  an  "Agricultural  Land 
Preservation-Conservation  Easement  Program."  Easement  donations  are 
received  by  the  County  from  landowners  who  volunteer  to  restrict  their 
property  deeds  to  agricultural  uses  only,  without  receiving  compensation 
except  in  the  form  of  profitable  tax  benefits.  Conservation  easements  can 
be  donated  for  either  twenty-five  years  or  in  perpetuity.  As  a  private 
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nonprofit  organization,  the  Lancaster  Farmland  Trust  has  been  instrumental 
in  raising  funds  for  easement  acquisition,  performing  property  surveys  and 
appraisals,  paying  legal  expenses  for  iRS  rulings,  and  encouraging 
landowners  who  are  considering  easement  donations.  20 

FEE  SIMPLE  ACQUISITION 

One  of  the  simplest  and  most  straightforward  means  of  farmland  and 
open  space  protection  can  be  found  in  fee  simple  acquisition,  its  obvious 
advantage  is  the  total  and  perpetual  protection  it  affords.  Either  private  or 
governmental  bodies  may  acquire  fee  simple  property  through  donation 
and/or  purchase.  The  land  Ji^/Pf^r!? reward  comes  from  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  a  valuable  resource  will  be  protected  in  perpetuity  (although 
he  or  she  may  reap  some  tax  benefits  as  well.)  The  organization  holding 
title  to  the  land  is  rewarded  through  the  acquisition  of  life-long 
undeveloped  open  space. 

There  are,  of  course,  drawbacks  to  preserving  farmland  and  rural 
countryside  through  fee  simple  acquisition.  The  major  disadvantage  for  the 
donor  is  the  loss  of  the  property's  monetary  value.  The  disadvantage  for  the 
organization  that  acquires  a  fee  simple  tract  is  the  burden  that  comes  with 
land  ownership:  property  taxes,  land  management,  and  (unless  the  property 
is  a  donation)  the  purchase  price. 

Spotlight:    Recently,  more  than  100,000  acres  of  wildlife  refuges 
and  historic  areas  were  given  to  the  Federal  Government  by  the  Richard  King 
Mellon  Foundation  of  Pittsburgh.  The  land  ~  divided  between  ten  parcels  in 
both  the  Northeast  and  the  Southwest  —  was  purchased  for  $21  million  over 
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a  two-year  period  under  the  guise  of  the  Conservation  Fund,  The  largest 
single  property  is  a  93,000-acre  tract  of  wildlife  v;et;ands  at  Alligator 
River,  North  Carolina,  where  conservationists  hope  to  remtrcdjce  the 
endangered  re6  wolf.  In  addition  to  the  ten  parcels  going  to  the  Federal 
Government,  the  Richard  King  Mellon  Foundation  intends  to  grant  subsequent 
sites  (with  a  higher  total  value)  to  state  governments  within  the  next 
year.  21- 

PREFERENTIAL  LAND  ASSESSriENT 

A  major  source  of  revenue  for  local  governments  comes  fromi  the  tax 
levied  upon  real  property.  Despite  the  loss  in  revenue,  miany  states  have 
granted  special  treatment  to  agricultural  landholders  through  preferential 
or  use-value  property  tax  assessment  program,s.  Donald  Hagm.an  and  Julian 
Conrad  Juergensmeyer  have  underscored  two  justifications  for  such 
preferential  treatment  in  their  book,  Urban  Planning  and  Land  Development 
Control  Law: 

i.  Agricultural  tax  breaks  save  farmers  money  and  miake  far^ming 
activities  miore  profitable.  The  end  result;  farmers  nave  an 
economic  incentive  to  continue  farming. 
2.  Agricultural  activities  do  not  make  the  demands  on  governmiental 
services  that  urban  land  uses  make.  Farmers,  therefore,  are 
entitled  to  tax  breaks  because  they  otherwise  would  be  paying 
more  than  their  fair  share  of  governmental  service  costs.  22 
In  implementing  use-value  assessment,  property  taxes  for  a  parcel 
are  based  upon  a  current  use  value  rather  than  a  greatest  and  best  use  value. 
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Preferential  assessment  is  an  ideal  tool  for  reducing  tne  property  taxes  on 
lands  whose  development  values  far  exceed  their  agricultural  values. 
Reduced  tax  assessments  for  agricultural  land  can  lessen  the  need  (very 
often  undulated  by  high  property  taxes)  to  sell  farmland. 

The  BROADER  ISSUE 

The  call  to  conserve  and  preserve  our  countryside  has  dearly 
broadened,  democratized  and  enlarged.  Jane  Holtz  Kay  recently  commented 
in  a  Landscape  Architecture  article  that,  "today,  a  fev^  decades  aftei"  the 
post-war  prese'-vationists  and  conservationists  staked  out  their  very 
separate  turf  on  the  built  and  natural  environment,  the  urban  and  rural 
landscape,  the  problems  are  seen  as  deeper,  mo'^e  desperate  —  and 
intertwined."  23  as  the  guidelines  and  examples  in  this  Chapter  have 
demonstrated,  conservationists  have  proven  capable  of  developing  the  type 
of  clear  terminology  needed  to  protect  rural  landscapes.  Preservationists, 
on  the  other  hand,  continue  to  cling  more  naturally  to  a  vocabulary  designed 
specifically  for  the  built  realm,  in  the  end,  ignoring  the  special  nuances  of 
vernacular  and  cultural  environments.  As  the  need  to  synchronize  our  means 
of  protecting  agricultural  land  and  scenic  open  space  becomes  more  urgent, 
one  question  in  particular  has  surfaced:  How  do  we  define  conservation  and 
preservation  today?  More  importantly,  how  can  we  maintain  ~  in  an 
interdisciplinary  fashion  —  our  rural  heritage'? 
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CHAPTER    TWO 
HISTORIC   PRESERVATION   AND  THE   RURAL   LANDSCAPE 


The  cu'""ent  state  of  ou-  exu'^Dan  landscape  'nd^cates  tnat 
prese'^vation^sts  have  not  fiilly  !"ea''zecl  the  tie  that  exists  hetween  the 
Di;1  it  envTonnent  a^id  the  natu'^ai  ehv^i^ohmeht.  Rj-a'  coj^t^yside  forms  the 
setting  for  vei'nacU'ar  structures  in  the  same  way  that  streetscapes  provide 
a  context  fo'^  urpan  a-'chitecture.  ^  Jane  Holtz  Kay  has  commented  that, 

Histonic  D!"ese'"V3t1on  ^n  the  architectural  community  is 
clear  on  its  nomenclature,  it  has  standards  and  c^^lem, 
a  constituency  and  a  25C,000-member  organization,  the 
National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation.  But  though  the 
Trust  has  expanded  to  rural,  cultural,  and  horticultural 
landscapes,  its  heart  beats  to  the  built  environment."  2 

!n  2  simiila"  ve'h,  Robert  Melnick,  head  of  the  Landscape  Architecture 

Department  at  the  University  of  Oregon,  remarked  at  a  recent  forum:  "One  of 

the  g^eat  fa'lu^es  c*  the  p"9se:'vation  movement  is  that  is  hasn't  worked 

close'y  enough  with  the  ecological  movemient  and  all  those  other  groups."  ^ 

Historic  pres9:~v3tlcn:sts  a^e  only  beginnlngX.^)  learn  how  to  transfe" 

the  lessons  g'eaned  'romi  fifty  yea^s  of  successful  uf^ban  preservation  to 

more  rural  a-^eas.  A  long  haul  lies  ahead: 

—  few  rural  surveys  have  been  performed  by  or  for  responsible  state 
agencies 

—  rural  historic  resources  a^e  vastly  underrepresented  on  the 
National  Registe:"  of  Historic  Places 
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—  procedures  for  the  successful  norr.maf.or,  of  large  land  tracts  (as 
distinguished  from  the  nomination  of  Individual  buildings)  are  not 
well  established  m  many  states 
Only  a  small  number  of  ru:"al  coTimiunities  nave  employed  comprehensive 
p!'e5ervation  plans,  historic  district  ordinances,  or  acduired  significant 
properties  m  order  to  achieve  historic  preservation  goals.  ^ 

An  exam.matioh  of  the  rural  landscape  often  confirms  the  assertion 
that  historic  resources  are  inseparable  from;  their  setting   The  development 
of  farm,s,  villages,  and  other  rural  structures  has  generally  been  determined 
by  the  availability  of  natural  resources.  Indigenous  building  materials, 
climate,  topography,  and  the  presence  of  water  have  all  contributed 
significantly  to  the  construction  and  siting  of  vernacular-  architecture.  The 
functional  and  harmionious  relationship  that  exists  between  early  vernacular 
structures  and  their  surroundings  has  evolved  over  decades  ...  nowever,  it 
can  be  demolished  overnignt, 

HiSTQRIC  PRESERVATION 

Aesthetics 

Aesthetics  rule  the  countryside;  More  often  than  not,  perceptions  of 
the  rural  landscape  are  marked  by  a  sense  of  the  picturesque.  Withm  the 
historic  preservationist's  (VaZ'j/?  lexicon,  aesthetics  provide  the  oasis  for  an 
emphasis  on  design  standards  that  respect  original  fabric  and  intent  —  the 
same  degree  of  quality  control  could  adhere  to  non-urban  environmients  as 
well.  When  applied  to  cultural  landscapes,  preservation  guidelines  have  the 
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capacity  to  advocate  sensitive,  imaginative  solutions  to  the  challenge  of 
creating  modern  buildings  for  historic  surroundings. 
Financial  Incentives 

Aesthetic  motivations  certainly  do  not  provide  tne  sole  reason  for 
maintaining  vernacular  and  rural  architecture.  In  many  cases,  it  costs  less 
to  preserve  through  rehabilitation  or  adaptive  use  than  to  build  anew. 
Although  the  attractive  tax  incentives  developed  in  the  70s  and  early  80s 
have  been  replaced  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986,  credit  opportunities  do 
exist. 

A  20%  tax  credit  is  now  in  place  for  historic  buildings,  a  1 0%  credit 
is  available  for  nonresidential  buildings  constructed  prior  to  1936.  in  order 
to  claim  credit  for  building  rehabilitation,  an  ov;ner  must  prove  that  his  or 
her  structure  is  listed  on  the  National  Register  (either  mdiviaually  or  as  a 
contributing  building  in  a  district.)  Additionally,  rehabilitation  work  must 
be  produced  in  accordance  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior's  Standards  for 
Rehabilitation. 
Cultural  Significance 

The  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  has  only  recently  begun 
to  produce  bulletins  Intended  to  assist  in  identifying,  evaluating,  and 
nomnnating  historic  cultural  landscapes  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places.  The  National  Park  Service  has  admitted  that  attempts  to  apply 
National  Register  criteria  to  cultural  landscapes  have  highlighted  several 
deficiencies: 

1.  greater  scholarship  and  standardized  terminology  is  needed 
for  common  landscapes  and  vernacular  structures, 
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2.  the  nurriDer  of  multidisciplinar-y  studies  conducted  on  a  regional 
ana  local  basis  should  oe  mcreasea; 

3.  efforts  should  oeqm  identifying  regional  and  statewide  historic 
contexts  that  are  related  to  cultural  lancscaoes  and  their  lane 
uses  5 

Landscapes  having  significance  for  folKways,  historic  archeology, 
landscape  arcneology,  and  continuing  or  recent  land  uses  require  special 
docurrientation.  To  assess  integrity,  the  National  Park  Service  uses  period 
of  significance  as  a  bencnn"iar;<  and  then  considers  the  presence  of  historic 
location,  design,  setting,  rriaterial,  workmanship,  feeling,  anc  association. 
Given  the  changing  nature  of  rural  landscapes,  however,  it  has  Deconrie 
additionally  important  to  v^eigh  the  impact  of  Poth  large-scale  alteration 
and  cumulative  loss  of  character-defining  features.  & 

RURAL  CONSERVATION 

The  desire  to  protect  rural  cultural  landscapes  is  assuming  a  greater 
promiinence  m  historic  preservation  and  local  planning  arenas.  "Rural 
conservation"  has  evolved  as  a  specialized  branch  of  p.'^eservation  planning 
that  advances  oeyonc  the  traditional  paths  of  historic  preservationists  to 
encom.pass  techniques  which  protect  the  settings  that  surround ?\ivz\ 
structures,  as  well  as  the  structures  themiselves.  Agricultural 
preservation,  natural  resource  inventories,  scenic  (visual)  analysis,  and 
open  space  protection  all  oecome  elem.ents  of  rural  conservation. 

Rural  conservation  is  based  upon  an  understanding  that  built  and 
natural  resources  play  equally  important  (and  complementary)  roles  in 
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creating  the  overall  perception  of  a  landscape's  scenic  quality.  Since 
traditional  historic  preservation  tools  have  exclusively  emphasized  the 
built  environment,  their  usefulness  is  often  overlooked  by  land 
conservationists  focused  strictly  on  an  environmental  agenaa.  As  a  result, 
exurbia  has  been  punctuated  with  "holdouts"  ~  barns  along  major  four-lane 
highways,  farmsteads  surrounded  by  housing  tracts,  villages  hemmed  m  by 
commercial  strips,  etc. 
Joining  Forces 

Integrating  the  goals  of  land  conservationists  with  the  architectural 
values  of  historic  preservationists  will  no  doubt  expand  the  scope  of 
protection  that  now  exists  for  rural  environments.  Together,  preservation 
and  conservation  organizations  can  implement  a  variety  of  growth 
management  tools: 

1.  Surveys  —  to  identify  historic  resources  and  plan  appropriate 
protection. 

2.  National  Register  nominations  —  to  protect  historic  places  and 
open  spaces  from  adverse  federal  or  federally  funded  actions  and 
to  qualify  properties  for  certain  rehabilitative  tax  deductions, 

3.  Local  ordinances  —  to  promote  historic  resources  through 
municipal  land  development  codes,  which,  unlike  inclusion  on  the 
National  Register,  have  the  power  to  provide  r^^/protection. 

4.  Conservation  easement  programs  ~  to  protect  buildings  and 
historic  open  space. 

5.  Property  acquisition  and  development  —  to  directly  preserve 
rural  buildings  and  promote  sensitive  design.  7 
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Even  though  protection  mechanisms  exist,  m.any  localities  have  been 
slow  to  preserve  their  iimiited  cultura!  resources.  While  5^/77<? communities 
employ  conservation  easem.ents  and  L7//?fr5 conduct  local  resource  surveys, 
very  few  have  combined  m.ore  than  one  preservation/conservation  technique 
m  order  to  arrive  at  a  fui!  blown  growth  management  program.  As  a  result, 
a  great  deal  of  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century  vernacular  architecture 
has  been  forced  to  contend  with  incompatible  residential/commercial 
developm.ent,  busy  traffic  intersections,  and  worst  of  all ...  demolition. 
Sense  of  Place 

Elizabeth  Watson  has  commented  that  "sense  of  place"  comes  out  of 
the  ability  old  buildings,  structures,  and  sites  have  to  represent  who  we  are 
and  Where  we  have  been  as  a  nation,  8  Am.icst  twentieth  century  growth, 
'X\'K^zt-\  of  the  rural  countryside's  "sense  of  place"  has  ':i^.<i?\  lost  —  even  withm 
the  most  well-intentioned  restoration  efforts.  Particular  challenges  for 
rural  preservation  planners  include. 

~  the  adaptive  use  of  agricultural  buildings  and  other  rural 
resources 

—  the  encouragement  of  compatible  land  uses  and  continued  patterns 
of  ownership 

—  attempts  to  increase  the  public's  awareness  of  values  and 
qualities  that  m,ake  the  rural  landscape  significant 

—  accommodation  of  growth  and  developmient  while  preserving 
historic  values 

—  the  rehabilitation  of  depreciable  rural  buildings  using  Federal  tax 
credits 
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—  the  protection  of  landscape  values  in  local  and  regional  planning 
projects.  5 
Unless  preservationists  can  Pegin  to  rrieet  these  challenges,  rr.any  of  our 
natural,  cultural,  ana  built  resources  will  Pe  lost ...  forever, 

CASE  stud; ES 
Cnurch  Farm  School 

Rouse  c^  Associates,  a  major  real  estate  aevelopment  firm  with  a 
national  reputation  for  excellence,  recently  purchased  approximately  1,500 
acres  of  the  historic  Church  Farm  School  complex  in  Exton,  Pennsylvania  for 
recevelopm.ent  as  a  mixed-use  complex  (See  Figures  1  and  2),  The 
Brancywine  Conservancy,  an  established  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania  land 
conservation  organization, 

conducted  an  evaluation  of  key  environmental  issues  relative  to  the  Church 
Farm  School  proposal  in  1989,  a  focus  upon'preservation  of  historic 
structures,  their  settings,  and  overall  scenic  and  visual  quality  within  the 
Church  Farm  area  was  included  in  the  analysis.  An  understanding  of  Church 
Farm's  history  and  the  Conservancy's  :"esponse  to  proposed  development 
lends  an  interesting  study  toward  the  possibilities  that  exist  for  fully 
integrated  preservation-conservation-development  schemes. 

The  area  surrounding  the  Church  Farm  tract  (the  Great  Valley)  was 
occupied  by  Lenni-Lenape  Indians  prior  to  European  settlement.  Due  to  the 
location  and  topography  of  the  area,  the  Great  Valley  became  coveted  for 
agriculturally-related  enaeavors  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Economic  chanaes  in  the  nineteenth  century  resulted  in  diminished  farm 
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sizes  --  traditional  semi-sufficient  farms  gave  way  to  smaller,  more 
specialized  production  farms,  ^o 

In  the  later  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  gentleman  farms 
(stylistically  updated)  created  another  chapter  for  the  Great  Valley  area. 
The  Church  Farm  School,  established  in  1918,  has  played  the  ultimate  role  in 
preserving  the  Great  Valley  oy  retaining  open  space  and  allowing  for 
continued  large-scale  agricultural  land  use.  Over  the  course  of  its  lifetime, 
the  School  has  acquired  nearly  1,300  acres  —  absorbing  several  of  the 
area's  historically  important  farms.  ^^ 

!n  immediate  response  to  the  proposed  Rouse  development,  the 
Brandywine  Conservancy  has  responded: 

We  realize  that  extensive  development  of  any  sort  will 
foreve"  change  the  pastoral  setting  now  enjoyed  1n  this 
section  of  the  Great  Valley.  We  do  believe,  however,  based 
on  both  research  and  a  multiplicity  of  examples  from  through- 
out the  nation,  that  it  is  both  realistic  and  possible  to  retain 
all  or  the  majority  of  the  historic  structures,  to  have  sensitive, 
practical  re-use  applications  that  will  m.aintain  not  only  the 
historic  exteriors,  but  the  majority  of  the  historic  interiors 
as  well,  and  to  use  appropriate  landscape  buffers  to  maintain 
the  sense  of  the  historic  viewshed  and/or  link  to  an  historic 
landscape  context,  in  short,  we  believe  it  possible  to  intention- 
ally and  carefully  address  historic  preservation  issues  within 
the  development  process.  12 

The  Conservancy  has  recommended  that  the  following  key  preservation 

issues  be  addressed; 

—  attention  to  nistonc  siting  of  buildings,  acknowledging  the  life 
and  history  of  the  landscape  context 

~  conservation  of  historic  vistas 
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—  recognition  of  the  historic  agricultural  focus  of  land  use  in  the 
area 

—  recognition  of  the  archaeological  potential  c'  tne  3"ea 

—  :^ecognition  c:  :he  historical  significance  of  extani  roacways  (as 
historic  passageways) 

—  recognition  of  the  extant  architecture 

—  attention  to  the  potential  effects  of  construction  on  extant 
structures 

—  attention  to  the  potential  effects  of  airborne  pollutants  from 
increased  traffic  on  extant  historic  materials 

—  appropriate  adaptive  reuse  of  extant  structures.  ^^ 

Within  tne  Church  Farm  complex,  historical  significance  is  embodied 
m  the  lancscaoe  context  as  well  as  m  tne  architecture.  ^t\e  Sranciywine 
Conservancy  deems  the  Rouse  proposal  to  be  gravely  inadequate  as  far  as  its 
treatment  of  immediate  historic  structure  settings  and  broader  historic 
vistas  are  concerned   Without  a  second  look  and  major  adaptation,  the 
Conservancy  has  argued  the  prooability  that  the  imposition  of  new  m,ixea 
uses  will  dim^inish  all  sense  of  tne  cultural  landscape. 

T/}e  Zook  House 

The  proposed  Church  Far^m!  development  is  not  alone  in  its  neglect  o' 
historic  setting  and  vista  prese-^vation.  The  Zook  House,  located  on 
Lancaster  Pike  in  Exton,  Pennsylvania,  *s  currently  overshadowed  by  the 
twentieth  century  construction  of  Exton  nail  (See  Figure  3).  The  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  century  home  was  restored  in  a  good-will  effort  by  the  Mall's 
developer  for  adaptation  as  a  community  center.  All  intentions  have  been 
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lost,  however,  on  the  "demolition  of  place"  which  has  occurred  to  the 
structure's  irr,rr;ecJ;ate  surrounds. 


<-t»i!vi"^^%i^_ 


Figure  3 
l,1c  Jc-hn  west  Tavern 

:n  1976  anc  1979,  Arco  Cnerr.ical  Company  spent  $250,000  to 
preserve  the  vJonn  West  Tavern  m  Newtown  Square,  Pennsylvania  ''^  Despite 
a  pncy,  accurate  restoration,  the  eighteenth  century  tavern  (now  poised  as  a 
house  museum)  sits  literally  fifteen  feet  from  the  major  intersection  of 
Route  252  and  Goshen  Road  (See  Figure  4).  V/hi le  the  John  West  Tavern 
serves  as  a  cacable  historic  marker  for  all  cars  fortunate  enough  to 
encounter  a  vtz.  light  at  the  structure's  corner,  the  building  reniams  a  gncst 
~  no  mi'erence  of  the  original  roadbed  has  been  preserved;  ca^ts,  carriages, 
and  other  exterior  elements  which  might  infer  past  use  do  not  exist,  and  it 
is  rare  that  one  witnesses  activity  either  com.mg  or  going  from;  the  Tavern. 
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Re'23;:i:2:;cri  c'  6y//i/tne  ount  environment  can  5on:etirnes  v/opk  ;n  an  uroan 
s£t";nq,  ve"n2c;-!2r  strv^ctures,  ncwever,  cnavv  fnon".  "he  ;n:n";ec;ate 
!5na5:2pe  "or  z  definition  of  place.  As  Roi^er  Melnick  recently  commentec, 
"^ne  n;Stor;c  nura:  lancscace  cannot  oe  secaratec  from  tne  r:vens,  geology, 
ZTC  c::mat;c  cnanges  wn;cn  snapec  it."  ■-  Tne  nour  nas  3""iyec:  Historic 
p"e5e"v2ticn;£tf  ntust  join  forces  witn  lane  conservationists  m  cce"  to 
secure  a  place  on  tne  American  agencia  for  vernacular  anc  cultural 
lancscapes 
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CHAPTER    THREE 
PROFILE:     THE  AARON  GARRETT   PROPERTY,   PAST  AND  PRESENT 


^he  p55t  decade  has  ^5'^e^ed  an  upgrade  'r)  tec^^o^ogy  a-^d  a  t^'end 
toward  se^v'ce  ^^dust^-^es  that  a'^ows  D-jsinesses  t^e  '^ex:!D-:^^ty  to  'ocate 
C'JtS'de  0'  u'-Dan  co^es,  as  has  a'^eadv  Peen  ^ent'oned,  however,  rass 
novemept  has  "ts  drawbacks-  ^he  A^e^"'can  r[-,^c]  'ahdscape  expe":e":Ce5 
■"^ceased  vu:ne"aD:''ty  eve^y  year.  A  "ece^t  survey  hy  ^i^ hnagaZihe  ranked 
P'^i'adelphia  eighty-eighth  ahiong  the  Pest  c^t-es  fo'~  eht'ep-^eheuhs,  P'>Jt 
c^ted  the  202  co^r^do^  (whx*^.  poses  as  na^'ow  count-y  hoad,  divided  fo'j^- 
•  ane  exp'-essway,  and  suburban  ria^n  Street  throug*^  the  picturesque 
landscape  oc^ts/c/eoi  Philadelphia)  as  a  hot  spot  ^o^  business  growth,  ^ 
Rapid  ^u-ai  develophie^t  has  ca-^ted  vvth  ^t  a''  f^e  ^ng^ed-ents  necessary  to 
create  a^  undesirable  ' ivlng  s'tuat^on;  The  Philadelphia  'ndu^-^e^  prev^ewed 
what  lies  ahead  In  a  ^ecent  article  titled,  "2 1st  Century  P'ans  ^c^  Route 
202:" 

DeKaib  Pike  was  littie  more  tnan  a  count^'y  '"oac  r  1950 
when  Jim  and  Madeleine  Degnan  moveO  into  tneir  V'ctonan- 
styie  house  in  East  Norriton  Township,  Now  tney  can  nardiy 
nTia^e  a  left  turn  out  of  their  anveway  onto  this  two-lane 

A  sim,ilar  scenario  rings  true  for  many  nineteenth  century  residences 
located  along  Route  3  (West  Chester  Pltce)  m  W1 ;  1  istown  Township, 
Pennsylvania,  ^ike  Route  202,  West  Chester  ?1ke  marks  a  corridor 
increasingly  dealt  homogeneous  new  construction  m  exchange  for 
irreplaceable  pieces  of  the  cultural  landscape  ~  farmhouses,  barns, 
taverns,  meeting  houses,  and  open  space.  As  this  tnesis  will  highlight, 
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spotty  historic  remnants  of  Chester  County  do  manage  to  sjrvive:  A  ;arge 
chunk  of  West  Chester  Pl.-ce's  st:*etch  through  Willistown  remains  untouchec 
oy  high  density  p'.annec  cevelopment. 

WES'Cr:E5TEP?:K£ 


Constructed  by  the  Com.monweaith  of  Pennsylvania  as  the  major 
thoroughfare  between  West  Chester  anc  Philadelphia,  Po^te  3  continues  m 
what  was  essentially  its  origlna:  eighteenth  century  roacbec.  '  The  state 
rc3C  became  known  as  West  Chester  Pike  in  the  'S40s  when  the 
?hiiace;pn:2-West  Chester  Turnpike  Company  uncertooK  construction  of  a 
plank  toll  roac  between  west  Philadeipnia  and  West  Chester,  '^  A  railroad 
was  erectec  bv  :ne  Philadelphia  Castle  Rock  Trolley  Ccmcany  along  :he 
hor:n  sice  o'  the  P1ke  in  tne  18905  ;5ee  -igure  5),  however',  tne  organization 


Figure  5 
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ceased  operation  nearly  SiXty-f tve  years  'ater,  m  ^954  -  ~ne  road  was 
wiaenec  wiiri  tne  der^y;se  ef  ine  troliey,  and  Route  3  nas  rer.a",ned  a  fojr 
lane  diviced  nighway  since  t:;e  early  i  960s.  ^ 

A  porvlon  of  the  or:c".nal  roadoea  ;5  plainly  evicent  (See  FiGure  5^^ 


Figure  5 
f'-cm  the  entrance  to  tne  Aaron  Garrett  property  (5316  West  Cneste-  ?.:  e  , 
Tne  site,  hignly  visible  to  eastDOjnc  travellers,  ras  apD^oxinrately  one  n::le 
'rentage  on  tne  nortn  side  o'  Rc^te  3.  Ro^te  252  :s  located  f:ve  relies  east 
07  tne  Gari-ett  property,  Route  2C2  stancs  virtually  five  niles  west  of  tne 
site,  Route  926  intersects  West  Chester  PiKe  at  tne  property  s  southwestefn 
Porder  (See  Appendix  A).  All  In  all,  Aaron  Ga-rett's  soot  is  ideally  situated 
'o"  tne  type  o'  development  occuring  to  Potn  tne  property's  east  and  west 
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~'^e  Si^'-'ett  '3T''y  nare  ^eigns  b'^q'^.o.  the  ea^'iest  tc  estab^'s!^  a 
SL.r)5t2nt'2'  presence  dj'ing  WT'stow^'s  -^-t^a'  sett'e^e^t.  Wi'iia^: 

35'"^6tt,  th?  '2"''V  C'2t:''!arch    6T''^r2t9C!  f'"0"!"     ?'C9-''9'"    ^'^iZ^Z?.^  *"';  ''S'^fcV 

^t''^"£y"v2""'2  T  "5S-  ^  5''.'  th9  62"%'  ■"•''"PtPf"" "■"  rf'tj^y,  tsn  Ga"''9tt 
g'~2nc!sc"r  3".^  Q^est-g-^ancsons  we^e  '2'"'  ■  \      -  :2-^ci  z^.d  operating  ^V,]s 
tnroug^cut  the  'ow^ship.  s 

Aa-cn  52'"^ett,  J"   e'^ecteci  "a  stone  hojse  on  the  east  S'de  o^  Ridley 
C^ee'-.,  a  ''ew  pe^c'^ef  "v't"'  c*'  t^e  ^h^ladevhia  Road"  ^  ^"  ^^e  ^2""%' 
"^"^etee'^t^  cent'j^v   A  Pc/c  C:."cu'3n  datsstc^e  en  the  west  '^'.p'e  end  Pee  ''he 
ihitia's  c' A2-oh  and  his  wife  Jane,  dated  '602  '^  The  Gar-ett's  dwe';ng 

^Q-c'c'-p'^    -^  p  q'Ti"(='  r^rp  5'^„'-'  -Aracqar'  c'-.^.-^a  \r,!\-^.'--  .'Spo  C;,-  --£:  7n      h-  jc 


^e7 
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:  S !  4,  the  space  would  have  i^een  necessary  as  Aaror,  anc  Jane  had  seven 
chiicren  Detvveen  1803  and  1812.  '■ 

"he  or:cina;  sart  of  the  hojse,  oasec  v-pon  a  tr3G:ti0na;  Quakerp:an,  "^ 
cchs:stec  of  a  front  anc  PacK  room  vj^^c'T)  vvould  have  Peen  ente'ec  Crect 'V 
fron-.  the  outside.  The  1802  per-  y  '/  \::9  C-arrett  House -.s  two  anc  cne-na'.f 
5tor:e£,  two  pays,  with  a  oeep  gapie  ro:f  and  end  chimney  (See  Figure  5). 


r^dui-e  5 
'he  n^ajcr  w:nQ  is  a  PanKed,  two  story,  two  Pay  addition  with  a  shallow 


capie  roof 


Str 


■  d  -•    rt'M:^    r- n ,TY^ 


r.  w.oe  anc  two  rcoT.s  deep  have  peen 


coinec  "CuaKe-Lian'  houses  ;h  the  huPai  oistricts  west  o:'  Pniiade'phia.  '^ 
^he  f:~oht  -ocr:  appears  to  have  Peen  cast  :h  the  ;niage  of  the  European 
parlor,  cchta:nihg  a  hearth  smaller  than  that  found  m  tne  nail.  The  fireplace 
:h  the  3arrett  nouse  ~  typical  of  Qi^akerplan  nomes  — is  set  diagonally  into 
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t!ie  corner  of  the  roorr,  that  is  farthest  froni  the  doorway  (See  Appendix  D) 
Tne  "ear  room  in  elqhieen:h  and  nineteenth  century  Quaker  farmhouses  was 
orclnanly  fitted  with  a  large  open  fTeplace,  typical  of  European  nail 
designs.  Although  the  second  3arrett  fireplace  nas  oeen  removec,  evidence 
of  Its  existence  can  pe  founa  on  the  basenient.  first,  anc  seconc  *loors- 

Stairs  :o  the  upper  stories  nave  oeen  placed  against  tne  wall  away 
from  the  chimney  pile,  the  stairway  from  the  first  to  the  second  floor  can 
pe  enterec  r'rom  either  the  front  or  tne  r^z?  room  (See  -Icure  9).  The 


igure  9 


Garrett  farrrnouse  "s  equippec  witrs  four  usap^e  rooms  or,  the  seconc  floor, 
ado'tior.a.  5D3C9  car,  j$  cptairisotn  tris  fuil  paserient  anc  attic,  ^'ioc!err, 
conveniences  l5«-cn  as  tne  ^ittnen  ^r^.C  Patnrocrfw  are  currentiy  locate: 
panr.e:  ;:.:;■    Lee  Appendix  S) 


i-lany  of  tne  original  Wil'istown  area  'esicences  are  accrnec  v  '- 
s^pccrtive  fai'n^  puildings.  "Tne  Aaron  Ga^^et  house  is  markec  specially  py 
tne  fesence  of  a  "great  barn"  (See  Figv^res  '.  C  an  _,  :entif  lec  most 

reaci'y  a;  la^ce^  versions  o'  traditional  i^ariK  parns,  g^eat  Darns  are 
typically  equipped  with  eartnen  ramps  tnat  Pi^icge  projecting  entrance  pay: 


■;qure  i  ; 


Fiqure  :2 


on  the  first  floor.  The  second  floor  of  tne  great  barn  Lisual ly  provides  a 
haymow  while  the  ground  level  is  typically  reservec  for  stapling.  A 
frecuent  'eature  of  the  great  Parn  is  a  wallec  stocKyarc.  ''^ 

Aaron  Garrett  £  nineteenth  century  outpuildihc  :5  I'en^arkaPle  m  its 
letter-Der*ect  conformUy  to  the  definition  of  a  great  barn.  Tne  two  story 
structare  Poasts  a  stone  core  with  a  projecting  entrance  oay  anc  pricged 
rarTip  (See  Figure  12).  Tne  western  Parnyara  is  formed  by  four  stone  and 
frame  sheas  (See  Figure  13).  The  uooer  Parn  continues  to  service  hay 
storage;  the  grounc  level  stables  are  frequently  utiuzec  py  boarded  horses 


Figure  13 
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THE  LANDSCAPE 
Agricultural  History 

^ne  Aaron  Garrett  property  c;a:T,5  its  roots  ;r,  a  nineteenth  century 
agrarian  corr.Tiunity,  tne  lane  ^pcn  wnicn  tne  farrrno^se  anc  par^n  a^e  Iccatec 
nas  literacy  Peen  :n  agr;cu't.;~a!  ^se  r'cr  over  two  centuries.  As  one  of  tne 
rriost  ;,T.portant  ;ncL:st';es  ;n  :ne  area,  farrr/.nc  sjDpo'ted  wr.iisto'wn 
residents  unt;!  tne  late  1950s.  "^  Altncugn  no  longer  a  /■/?r////?(7incoStry, 
most  of  tne  area's  ianc  "en^.ains  m  agricultura;  'jse, 

A  great  deal  of  the  amPiance  that  envelopes  the  Ga"rett  property 
results  directly  fronr,  a  respectful  relationship  Petween  tne  ouilt  and 
natural  environment   Because  the  Garrett  house  is  not  "high  style,"  it  Goes 
not  corr.pete  with  its  imrrieciate  surrounds  —  this  is  the  cistinction  that 
separates  the  Aaron  Garrett  property  r'ro.r,  tne  influx  of  new  development 
along  V/est  Cnester  Pil-ce.  Although  many  Willistown  landowners  nave 
protected  tneir  properties  tnrough  tne  emiplcyment  of  conservation 
easemients,  tne  land  immediately  encom.passmg  tne  Garrett  structures  has 
not  been  secured  through  any  such  miechanism. 
Okehocking  Indian  Reserve 

in  acdition  to  significant  built  and  natural  resources,  tne  Garrett 
property  also  hosts  an  archaeological  site  of  prim,ary  importance.  A  section 
of  the  five  hundred  acre  reservation  laid  out  for  a  Pane  of  early  seventeenth 
century  Okehocking  Indians  by  William,  Penn  is  included  m  the  Garrett 
tract.  •&  The  Okehocking  site  is  particularly  significant  since  scholarship 
speculates  that  it  m.ay  be  the  first  ana  only  Indian  reserve  ever  to  be  deeded 
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by  Wii'ia.Ti  Penn  '^  A  'etter  from  Penn  to  tne  Okenccr-.:ngs,  C3:ec  Apr;".  2^ 
:682  reads: 

■■:2ve  a'^esciy  :3;:e':  ca^e  :^.i:  -^c-^e  c'  "y  Kec;'r     "" ": 
yoi;,  my  good  '2ws  '  ^sve  prcvdec  'c  f^.a:  pi."": : : .    " . ' 

\/^nl!  I  ovj'  s'l'cw  S'^V  C'  '^*'  D?0r''8  tC  S?"  QU— m6  ""C  ^^2Kf^ 

vo'j^  06C0'?  d'^u'^K    '*  2pyt^''^c  S'^iOU'd  d^  o'j*  c"  cd-^. 
excepi  wc^en  ;  come,  it  snais  oe  mienaeo,  ana  >  v^/'i'  Df'i-^g 
you  some  things  of  our  country  that  wili  oe  usefu"  ana 
pleasing  to  yo-^"  '■- 

As  a  nomacic  trioe,  tne  OKehockings  left  Ridley  CreeK  every  year  c^rirc  tne 

nunttng  season,  Dy  1735,  no^v^^^--  '■-\^  .■"^dia--^  ■^?r.  "easec  to  occuoy  tne  lane 

at  all.  '5 

On  J^r^e  21,1 924,  tne  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission  and  tne 

Cnester  County  Historical  Society  deoicatec  a  marker  to  the  memory  of  the 

ONehockina  Indian  Town  (See  Fiaure  '4)  20  7,-,p  ^-onze  dedication  tac-et  is 


riqjre  !■ 


notable  in  that  it  was  des^anec  by  the  architect  Pa'jl  Cret  (See  Figure 
:  5).  2 ■  The  tablet,  mountea  on  a  huge  bclder  oDtained  f rorm  the  Ridley  Creek 
2"e3,  was  irr,DedGe'c; ;?.  a  olot  en  the  north  side  of  V/est  Chester  Pike  ~ 
directly  m  f:"Qnt  of  Aar~on  Sarrett's  property  —  where  ".t  reriains  today  (See 
Fiqu-e  !6),  22 


AMD     Ml 
WITH   THi 
OF  THE    m 
•   THEIR  TOTEM      •  =THKTtmTG'l3E 
OF  THE  LENNI  -  LENAPE  0K  DEL.-VX'AP 
^TSE    MOVED    !^^.eM   L0\V-1 
RIDLEY   AND    Cs!:\f  C-::'-:^ 
3Y 


;re 


Culiur-ji  L  dnczCdpi 

As  a  "a'^GScape,  r^-e  Aa'"or  Ga^^'eit  p'^ope^'ty  '"eoreserts  2  u'^iGL;e  sue 
where  a  cu'tural  intef^face  between  Quakers  and  Indians  occurred  (even  if 
on^y  br'ie^iy.)  Ccjolec  with  exanc'es  of  ^ura]  QuaKe^  arcnitectu-e,  and  tne 
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retention  c'  a  roHing  tODograpny,  ine  s;gn:f:c2n:9  o'  Aaror.  Garrett's  lane 
ntan'fes:.  " -e  tc  its  Wes:  Chester  Pxe  expcs-re  anc  tne  encrcacnnient  o' 
ir.coTipst '.i?''*?  cif'VP'  ";r.T,6r."  "rr;.Ti  '"'19  S'SS*  anc  W65t  '~:z  Garrvt"  "roD 
ranKS  arnjf-.c  tne  ■"■  i'  ..       .:oo-:ar.t  :..::--a' :sr:5:aDes  :r; 

'vV:'":3:owr.  "owns'': 


-V 


;Qure  io 


^1^^ 


Figure  17 
settlement  oy  English  Cjarcens.  The  r^ra:  Quaker  lifestyle  was 
'etlectec  Dy  tne  strong  agric^lturai'y-orientec  communities  of 
i'amr-es  located  witirnn  a  naif-day's  distance  ci"  a  meeting 
r.ouse."  --  ~ne  Aaron  Garrett  House  stands  as  testamien:  to  one  of 
tne  tnree  Q^arcer  families  tnat  dominatec  Willistovvn's 
early  nistcry   Garrett  'was  also  an  instrum.ental  financier  o*" 


nmeteentn  cen:^r-y  Wiilistown  Meetmc 


\C*'^'  :/^•■*,'^•^ 


ticn  etToris  -' 


e  Device  ot 


r   i-N^'--^   Si' 


fi^st  settlement  until  tne  ^950s "  27  Aaron  6a' 

nedge  rows  (See  -ig^re  18)  —  wnicn  boraer  tne  crop  producing 

fields  —  remain  as  important  indicators  o'  tne  land's  nisto^ic  use. 
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V  Tn^;  iv. 


— TC~ Ar 


I  -;  vui    ;  <^   w/ 


!=;':";; 


i.<5. 


■^r-- 


-fw  .  w  .  l^  .  -^    ^  V  .  .  w  -   ^  .  U.  .    V  i      t    u.    C  1     V  C.    ■  i-^  --  «  .  Cit      <>i    •^.  .  i  .C^ Ui    V     I  ■    v.  i  :      .    /  ^  V 

■  34C_  5tr-oCt^re3  are  oo::.  :e5:cer,::5l  5nc  2ux;"i2ry/s^;:po;":,  v^■::; 
tne  most  nctewcrtJ^y  o^  tne  !a::er  oe:nc  tne  "ass've  02n^ec  Da'ns 
wnicn  cot  the  c;5:r;c:.'  2-  ^ne  ncm;n5::cn  fcrrn  reass^r^es  mat, 
"notable  amonq  the  large^  Tarrr;  complexes  []s  :nel  A3:"or;  Garrett 

-_,„^  "  30     '"^n'w  A>^,c  /-•■"  ---^  *i/'"   ■^■■^'-'Z   U'pc  I'ti'-ycH  '-■\/   A:a-.-.-^   ''~p'-::i'-^ 

hrouGr;  a  prese'vation  eficrt  5parr-;eci  Py  .cca.  res'.Ctr.is,  'r.e  area  s 

eC    T)''^-*"    .^      "**■     •''^"     '  ^''•T.^  Ci'*iOC    'A:a-./0    ^Ow'^^    'or'AA';;    •'i'^ '.*  ^  a  *  a -•■    i-\\; 
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conservation  easements.  The  easements,  in  conjunction  witn  a  National 
Register  listing,  will  provide  a  variety  of  protection  mechanisms  to  assist 
Willistown  Township  m  maintaining  a  buffer  against  the  onslaught  of  high- 
density  suPurian  cevelcpmient.  As  already  notec,  nowever,  even  though 
conserved  agricultural  ncldmgs  permeate  m.uch  of  the  area,  the  easem.ents 
do  not  include  land  imimediately  surrounding  tne  Garrett  House  and  Barn,  as  a 
result,  the  property  has  no  real  protection  against  ensuing  development 
plans. 
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CHAPTER    FOUR 
A  VISION  FOR  THE  AARON  GARRETT  PROPERTY 


!t  is  c!ea"  froT,  bot'^  s'te  a'^:3'ysis  and  a  ^eadtnc  of  t!^e  B^andyw'ne 
Conse'^vancy's  Nationa'  Registe"  noT'nation,  that  h'stc'c  a'^d  v'SL^a- 
resouT.es  a^  int^insica''y  woven  into  tne  'alD^^c  of  Aa-on  Ga^^ett's 
prope'~ty.  Given  the  threat  of  ensuing  developTient,  it  is  of  paranrjount 
importance  that  the  site  &e  assessed  in  te'^ms  of  • )  -ts  vu'ne'"3P'''ty  to 
deveiopnent  and  2)  its  potentia'  contribution  to  the  post-deveiop^^ient 
landscape.  ■  As  the  Bra^dywine  Conservancy  '^^oted  in  its  citique  o*"  the 
P'"oposed  Church  -arrp  deve'cp^nent,  extensive  '':ew  intervention  of  ■5'/?/k'nd 
can  change  the  pastora'  sett'ng  e'^Joyed  within  a  ^u^al  'andscape. 

m  an  'dea'  wo.-id,  a"  ope"  space  surrounding  the  Garrett  property 
would  rernain  untouched  Py  eithe^  commercia!  c"  residentia-  construction. 
(Squint'ng  is  hardly  requ'^ed  to  imagine  the  fa.r.mhouse  convef^ted  to  a 
connTiunity  nature  center^,  with  noth-ng  Put  hiking  and  riding  t^a'ls 
Tieandering  through  the  existing  ''ar-r;-  and  woodland.  The  barn  ~  in 
conp'e.n-;entary  fashion  —  could  T.aintain  its  historic  use,  board'^^g  ''^orses 
and  housing  farm  equipment  necessary  to  maintain  the  existing  'andscape.) 
W'th  wide-open  eyes,  hovv'ever,  it  is  easier  to  -"ecognize  that  the  current 
developm.ent  climate  in  Willistown  Township  mandates  a  more  realistic, 
precautionary  preservation  forecast. 

'n  Chapter  Two,  an  exam.ination  of  both  the  Zook  House  and  John  West 
"^avern  revea'ed  that  most  vernacular  architecture  draws  from  its  extended 
environment  for  a  definition  of  place;  true  preservation  of  the  rural 
landscape  cannot  be  met  through  building  protection  alone.  Examples  of 
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ea"'y  Arriencar;  rural  architecture  beinq  coup'.ed  witn.  new  coristruction 
abound  on  the  twentieth  century  iandscape.  Rouse  2<  Associates  nas  'ecently 
ceve-oped  a  ccrr;me'"c:a'  neq5-corr,p;ex  on  tne  east  ^7t/west  s:crS  c"  nO*^te 
29,  just  north  of  Route  30  ;n  :-:a:ve"n.  -enr.sy^ania.  ~v^ ; 
s:'uct^res  —  a  farmhouse  and  a  Parn  ~  nave  received  suPStan:-2; 
restoration  attention. 

The  house  currently  serves  as  a  "Business  Development  and  Tra:n:nc 
Center"  (See  Figure  19)  wn^l-e  the  barn  hosts  the  "Great  Valley  inne"  (See 
-ig^res  20  and  21 ).  Tne  structures  are  neatly  tuckec  away  and  masKed  hy 
:ne  T.ature  foliage  wnicn  surrounds  therri.  Although  the  rehabilitated 
farmhouse  and  ham  are  p:'obapiy  visited  off  and  on  by  a  certain  segment  of 
the  cc:*pcrate  center  community,  chances  are  tnat  niosto'  :ne  sui'^oundinc 


:/^.i-p   1  c 


office  innaDitants  are  net  even  aware  of  their  existence,  is  /■/?/5the  v.'ay  to 
preserve  rubral  historic  structures  and  cultural  landscapes  arriidst  new 
construct  ic"'' 


Figure  20 

Aac;tionai  vernacular"  s'tes  :n  Rouse  s  "G'eat  Valley  Ccroorate  Cenier" 
have  oeen  long-acancioned  anc  remain  m  states  o'  extensive  disrepair  (See 
Figure  22).  Lone  deterioration  juxtaposed  with  manicured  new  construction, 
however,  nas  the  aPility  to  create  a  poignant  piece  or  sculpture  (often  more 
fitting  than  the  recently  imposed  land  ornamentation),  is  //^/5tne  way  to 
preserve  rural  structures  amidst  new  construction? 

"Wiilistown  Woods"  —  a  residential  develooment  on  the  south  side  of 
West  Chester  Pike  between  Routes  925  and  352  m  v/esttown,  Pennsylvania 
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~  has  iTialntained  an  historic  greatlDarn  as  weli  as  two  small  Ouakerplan 
farmhouses.  The  barn  stands,  unused  and  in  a  state  of  disreoair,  as  a  piece 
of  sculpture  (See  F:cure  23).  One  of  the  farmhouses  !S  currently  utilized  for 


community  3oc:a;  space,  tne  otner  tarmnouse  services  storsge  mater-ia;  (^ee 
Figure  24).  While  the  historic  structures  have  been  maintainea,  both  their 
immediate  arc  extencec  environments  have  been  cestroyec  Py  the  siting  of 
townhoose  comolexes.  zMec:  though  new  development  is  historicized  through 
Panked  construction  anc  deep  gabled  roofs  (See  Figure  25),  the  enc  result  of 
the  integration  attempt  remains  a  sign  of.  "on  ...  you  can  tell  now  it  c/sejio 
Pe  ..  what  a  sha.Tie."  is  M75the  way  to  preserve  historic  structures  and 
lanascapes  amidst  new  construction'? 


igure  24 


Although  numerous  dt:ernp:s  r.ave  oeer^  made  to  tncorporste  mccerr 
aevelopmen:  and  preservec  rural  landscapes,  most  schemes  aDcear  to  'a!; 


short  cf  fu!!  ii^tegr^ation.  Zr\e  5a"re:t  property  provices  a  un-que  opportunity 
for  ttie  implerrientatior!  of  a  sensitive  preservation-conser^vation- 
ceve'opment  effort    2\^e  tc  its  nign  visioiiity  fron";  West  Cnester  Pike,  tne 
Garrett  tract  rnancates  a  preservation  p'an  tnat  wili  interpret  sorre  sense 
of  historic  place  to  a  oroac  a^cience.  Wniie  a  "view  iron',  tne  road"  wil'  pe 
key  to  tne  successf jI  creation  of  a  sustainapie  lana  use  plan,  it  is  first 
necessary  to  nigniight  the  protection  agenca  required  cicser  to  tne  Garrett 
ho,T,e. 

:-£  50:.:  envjronmen^  —  jp  close 


New  construction  imposec  upon  tne  Garrett  surrouncings  will 
inevitably  impact  two  innportant  st:"uctu:"es  —  tne  farmnouse  and  tne  Pa^n. 
As  Tientioned  m  Chapter  Tnree,  Ijotn  Puiiamgs  are  considered  to  pe 
significant  and  contributing  on  the  Branoywine  Conservancy's  National 
Register  norr.ination.  it  seerr,s  wise  to  consider  tne  practical  re-use 
applications  for  both  structures  which  —  at  the  very  least  ~  will  maintain 
historic  exterior  faoric  and  retain  a  sense  of  tne  architecture's  tie  to  the 

ffrect  of  National  Register  Listing 

Tx\^  National  Register  nomination  could  feasiply  play  a  role  m  tne 
evolution  of  any  proposed  developmient  on  the  Garret:  site.  Secretary  o'  the 
Interior  listing  as  "contributing  buildings"  withm  a  National  Register 
district  v;ill  help  ensure  tnat  the  Garrett  farmihouse  and  barn; 
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1.  are  identified  on  an  inventory  of  properties  wortny  of 
preservation.  (!n  fact,  inclusion  on  tne  National  Register 
nomination  snou'a  already  carry  some  local  clout.) 

2.  are  protectee  from  feaerai,  federally  assisted,  and/or  federally 
licensed  undertakings  that  might  adversely  effect  the  properties. 
(See  Section  106  of  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act.) 

3.  are  eligible  for  benefits  such  as  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Fund  grants  and  loans,  if  the  programis  are 
implemiented  by  tne  interior  Department  and  if  there  ar^e 
appropriations.  2' 

Additionally,  land  owners  v/ho  rehabilitate  their  National  Register 
properties  m  accordance  v/ith  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior's  "Standards  for 
Rehabilitation  and  Guidelines  for  Rehabilitating  Historic  Buildings"  may 
qualify  for  substantial  investment  tax  credits.  Although  National  Register 
inclusion  does  not  directly  restrict  private  property  owners,  it  often 
effects  the  v/ay  in  which  they  choose  to  use  their  holdings,  it  should  be 
noted  that  a  National  Register  listing  will  not  secure  the  Garrett  farmhouse 
and  barn  from;  the  threat  of  demolition,    the  only  existing  federal 
disincentive  denies  tax  deduction  for  Register  properties  that  have  been 
demolished. 
The  Barn 

The  Garrett's  greatbarn  remains  in  structurally  sound  condition, 
although  the  stone  and  frame  sheds  surrounding  the  western  courtyard  have 
fallen  into  slight  disrepair  (See  Figure  13).  The  upper  barn  is  currently  used 
for  hay  and  equipment  storage,  the  lower  stables  house.boarded  horses. 
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Since  the  oarn's  caverr.ous  interior  (See  Appendix  C)  wil:  a'low  for  rejse 
witncut  g^ave  loss  to  original  design,  primary  attention  should  be  'ocused 
upon  maintenance  of  the  exterior  'aP:'ic,  Restaur'ant,  commercial  office,  cay 
care,  gallery,  anc  physical  plant  facilities  rank  among  the  adaptive  use 
possiPilitles  which  might  oe  considered  for  the  Garrett  Parn. 

As  pi-eviously  unaerscored,  land  surrouncmg  the  Sarrett  tract  has 
more  than  a  two  hLincred  year  history  of  agricultural  use.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  Amierican  sym,Pol  of  wording  farmiland  (either  extinct  or  existing) 
is  the  barn;  great  care  should  be  taken  to  retain  all  sense  of  nistorical 
context  enveloping  tne  Garrett  Parn, 

~  ~ne  banks  and  slopes  into  whicn  the  barn  was  constructed  snould 
not  be  alterec 

—  Plant  material  growing  on  the  exterior  walls  shoulc  be 
maintained. 

—  An  mi'erence  cf  the  line  tnat  connects  the  barn's  courtyard  to  tne 
western  yarc  oi"  tne  nouse  shoulc  oe  re-createc  in  tne  event  tnat 
tne  existing  post-anc-wire  fencing  is  removec  (See  Figure  26). 
"Tne  line  helps  cefine  the  relationship  between  house  and  barn, 
inference  might  take  the  formi  of  either  new  fencing  adaptation  or 
indigenous  plant  m.ateriai. 

~  The  corn  crib  has  fallen  into  slight  disrepair  (See  Figure  27), 
nonetheless,  it  shoulc  be  m.amtaineG  rather  than  removed  m  order 
to  proviae  an  ornamiental  rem.mder  of  tne  darn's  utilitarian  past. 

—  Tne  stone  wall  supporting  tne  upper  Parn's  approacn  ram.p  miay 
need  restructuring  (See  Figure  28),  original  materials 
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iuure  27 


sriculc  be  replaced  anc  new  stone  snouid  be  selected  wit^i 
rep";  cat  ion  in  rnind. 


—  ^  \-i ;  V    f*'  . 


growtr.  cicse  to  tne  bar:;  snou.c  Or  encouragec  in 
orc!8"  to  D'r'serve  tne  trnrneciate  imDact  o'  natu^a'  and  b^i't 
env:ronn'ents,  "wo  niajest^c  tr^ees  stand  of:  tne  southeast  come; 
t*  tne  zz'T^..  'See  -:ajre  29/  tn^s  tyre  cf  mater:a:  snoulc  ^e 
ccnsxe'e:  a  ^ernianent  land  element  ':,e.  any  newly  "mposed 
surface  construction  sno^^lc  be  oesicned  arounc  it.l 


.yU 


re  29 


ine  F^rninoute 

Verr-,3cu;3r  arc^itect-.re  can  je  I'rr.'tecl  in  its  caoac'ty  for  re-i-se   "^ne 

:en:;.ry  ccns':":.:t:or;  anc,  unfortjnately,  Goes  not  lend  itself  to  many  non- 
•*es::ent:3:  pcssioiiities,  A  rr;n:n^a;  amount  of  square  foctaae  and  difficult 
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room  configurations  w;;;  no  douSt  influence  the  structure's  ultirr.ate 
adaptation. 

Maintaining  the  farmnouse  as  a  residence  v^ouia  clearly  cause  the 
least  aniount  of  intervention  to  original  fabric    in  tne  event  tnat  a  large 
comn^iercial  or  resicential  development  Vv'e:~e  irr.posec  on  tne  land 
surrounding  the  inimeciate  Garrett  property,  tne  farmno^se  rr.ignt  serve  as 
residence  for  tne  cevelopment's  caretake".  Eguipment  necessary  to  maintain 
botn  physical  plant  operations  ano  the  landscape  could  oe  stored  in  Aaron 
Garrett's  Parn. 

Another  workable  solution  would  call  for  purchase  Py  an  individual  or 
Individuals  with  s/??.?// business  interests  and  /^/yf  quantities  of  cash.  ^r\e 
acquisition  and  subsequent  easement  of  land  surrounding  the  Garrett  house 
anc  barn  would  virtually  guarantee  protection  of  the  cultural  landscape,  m 
this  capacity,  tne  Garrett  farmhouse  might  serve  as  a  small  commercial 
office.  An  historic  structure  woulc  no  doubt  provide  retreat-like  respite 
from,  the  mior'e  contemiporary  commiercial  complexes  already  existing  along 
West  Chester  Pike.  First  floor  rooms  would  lend  themselves  quite  nicely  to 
reception,  conference,  and  luncheon  space.  Second  floor  (and  even  attic) 
room,s  could  accomimoaate  individual  offices.  Tne  exterior  wrap-around 
porcn  would  provide  additional  social  space. 

In  an  altered  context,  Aaron  Garrett's  far'mihouse  has  tne  capacity  to 
handle  eithe"  a  small  restaurant  or  bed  anc  breakfast  schemie.  A  restaurant 
might  service  luncn  anc  dinner  crowds  witn  seating  on  tne  first  and  second 
floors  (as  well  as  the  porch  during  tne  warmer  months.)  Carryout  beverages 
and  pastries  might  be  provided  for  purchase  by  early  morning  commuters  on 
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West  Chester  Pike^  (Altnojgn  55  m.p.r;  traffic  prohibits  easy  access  to  or 
frorpi  Route  3.)  't  shoulG  oe  nctec:  trat  5UD5t3nt,'3'\TXeT:or  ac3Dtat:or,  wo'j^d 
be  r'equirec  if  Aaron  Garrett's  steac  we-e  to  serve  as  a  resta'^'art. 

Tne  rehaoilitatior;  wcr^  necessary  to  convert  Garrett  s  farrr.nouse  into 
a  bee  anc  oreakfast  faci'.'ty  rnqnt  prove  to  be  even  rr.ore  ccnnpiicatec  tnat  a 
restaurant  acaptaticn.  ~?:'t  nouse  is  currently  serviced  oy  one  batnroo.r.  ~ 
in  cesperate  need  of  an  upcrace.  "Tne  creation  of  private  bearoon^.s  on  tne 
second  'loor  would  require  serious  alteration  of  extant  design,  the  creation 
of  private  /?j/A/5 would  force  z:.  overnaul  of  all  existing  space.  G'ven  tne 
significance  of  tne  structure's  early  Ouakerplan,  it  woula  be  advisable  to 
entertain  plans  tnat  are  capable  of  v^orking  witbm  tne  existing  layout. 

The  unfortunate  reality  of  the  Garrett  farmhouse  is  tnat  it  may  nofoe 
capable  of  courting  a  feasible  adaptive  use  possibility.  Although  ideally 
suited  for  one-family  residential  living,  tne  Aaron  Garrett  house  does  not 
tout  the  kind  of  "high-style"  nineteenth  century  interior  which  frequently 
accomimiodates  miOdern  adabtation.  In  the  event  that  a  bnofitable, 
marketable  re-use  for  the  building  is  deemed  unattainable,  it  snould  be 
reinfcrcec  that  any  developer  holding  Garrett  property  interest  nas  a  mi  oral 
responsibility  to  maintain  the  structure  (particularly  m  light  c:  tne 
significance  underlined  m  the  Branaywme  Conservancy's  National  Register 
nom.ination.)  As  an  aside,  tne  relocation  of  historic  structures  ^r,?/'/ yield 
attractive  preservation  solutions,  in  this  case,  ncvyever,  it  snould  be  noted 
tnat  given  the  intrinsic  weave  between  Garrett  house,  barn,  and  landscape, 
relocation  would  most  likely  encourage  the  same  demolition  of  space  that 
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nas  occu^'ec  at  tne  Zook  -ouse,  tie  John  We=:  "^averr.,  and  W;::"3town 

W00C5. 

As  wirn  all  butlt,  zJ-jr^  landscaoes,  grea:  care  sno^lc  oe  taken  to 
ria:ntain  tne  sense  of  exterior  oiace  tnat  5J":c^nc5  tne  Sa'rett  :'2:"'nri0ijse. 
--  ~ne  v'ew  of  tne  l^ar^'no^ie  I'rom  tne  west  :s  n',cst  arre3t:n:, 

foiiage  anc  open  space  tnat  encr-oacnes  -pon  tne  structure's 

wester-n  facaae  snojic  De  ma;nta:nec  (See  F^q^re  7;. 
--    A  'e-:'e£t;on  of  the  circular  datestone  missing  from  tne  west 

gable  end  'See  rigjre  7)  would  puDiicIy  marr;,  the  farTinc^se's 

construction  Gate 
~  All  segments  c:  tne  exterior  porch  shoulc  be  maintained, 

exceptional  lancscape  views  are  at'forcec  frcm  the  western 

section  of  tne  oorcn  (See  ^laure  30). 


J^si 
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'ne  original  stone  s'.acs  tnat  create  a  stepped  approacii  to  the 
western  porch  5nou'.G"t)e  ma:ntainec:  (See  Figure  31 ).  Repair  worK 
w:  ■ ;  Pe  necessary  to  correct  a  shifting  proP'err,  ncwever,  the 
existing  s'.c'n  iro^'o  pe  reijiaceci  —  they  are  nnost  likely  non- 
duDlicatabie,  c,i.e  to  their  shee"  size 


-ia^:-ej; 
"Tne  V  lew  of  anc  froni  tne  eastern  facace  is  most  expencaPie  ~ 
fenestration  occurs  only  m  tne  stairwells  anc  tne  attic  ;5ee 
Figure  32).  Any  newiy  imposec  construction  shou'C  tafce 
advantage  of  tnis  fact  Py  limiting  views  of  the  farmhouse  ""rom 
^Pi£i  eas"  onlv 

Or";ginal  tree  anc  plant  materials  that  surrounc  the  house  are  vital 
contriPutors  to  the  aefinition  of  "olace."  ^.at^:"e  trees  nave 
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■iQure32 


jPe  J;  J 


do  . 

vea 


Iimitec  :ne  farmnouse's  aD^'lty  to  see  and  nea'  Vy'est  Chester  Pike 
for  nearly  two  centuries  and  snou:d  oe  •^etained  (See  Figure  33;, 
■yne  open  exposure  created  by  any  c         :/  .n  of  south-side  tree 
stances  will  no  oouct  'nvite  aeter;orat:on  problems  for  the 
farmnouse's  stone  pu"'c;nq  material 
The  driveway  from  West  Chester  PiKe  to  the  farmhouse  anc  parn  has 
trlbuted  a  significant  piece  of  historic  fabric  to  the  site,  it  has  served 
:ne  on'y  form  of  access  to  and  'romi  the  hOv.se  for  nearly  two  hundred 
rz^   Extreme  car^e  should  be  taken  to  preserve  tnis  approach. 

--  "he  stone  v;a"l  itntng  the  east  s;de  c:  the  driveway  snOv^lc  oe 
mialntamed  ;5ee  Fidjr-e  34).  Sections  of  the  wa'!  nave  fallen  into 
disrepair  (See  -]gce  35],  i:"  necessary,  tne  wall  snoulc  be  rebuilt 


■ioure  34 
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w]th  onama:  mater;3i 


Figure  j5 
~':e  trees  ''ning  the  west  S:ce  o:  tre  crivewsy  g^^ce  tne  \';ewer'5 
rye  ::.^.3rz  tre  ro.se  (See  -igure  36},  disruption  c^  tne  a;:ey  wH; 
t'L,:y  :r5t:qate  ruination  cf  a"  'sense  or  ::ace " 
,f  tre  ex;st:ric  post-anc-wire  ':eT,C]r\z  tnat  "uns  aiorc  tne  west 
torze:  c:  tne  cr-lveway  (See  F-cure  36)  ;s  remcvec,  an  :r;ference 
0^  tre  "ence'ine  snou^c  oe  recreate:   -istor-c  pnotcgrapns 
inc'cate  tnat  a  ccst-anc-rai"  fence  was  :n  p^ace  cjrinc  the  'ater 
part  G'  the  nineteenth  centj:"y  'See  F^q^re  37;. 

3::;Dr-ca:h  crive^  aspna't  paving  snouiq  not  oe  zV.V.ieC.  .'  "a-^ge- 
5ca"e  Gevelopment  :£  imposec  qpcn  tne  Garrett  ourrojhcs,  tne 
Qriq'na'  entrance  snou^q  pe  reservec  for  lintiteq  access  only. 
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New  Construction 

Any  new  architecture  introduced  to  the  Garrett/Willistown  landscape 
should  be  created  for  compatibility  with  existing  structures.  Although 
design  might  draw  from  elerrients  commion  to  older  farm-associated 
buildings,  it  need  not  m^im.ic  existing  construction.  Historiclzed  elements 
should  be  indigenous  to  the  area  and  avoid  the  developm.ent  of  false  place. 
As  far  as  the  Garrett  tract  is  concerned,  appropriate  siting  m.ay  prove  more 
critical  than  actual  building  design.  One  final  note:  Excavation  and  blasting 
could  have  a  serious  imipact  on  the  farmhouse,  barn,  and  historic  plant 
material,  all  original  fabric  (built  ano  natural)  should  be  properly  covered 
and  fenced. 

THE  NATURAL  ENViRQ^r^ENT  —  A  STEP  BACK 

The  increasing  homogeneity  of  new  development  along  West  Chester 
Pike  throws  the  Aaron  Garrett  tract  under  a  critical  spotlight.  From  an 
aesthetic  standpoint,  the  property  maintains  an  irreplaceable  picturesque 
value  and  affords  a  visual  reprieve  from  suburban  clutter  to  both  the  east 
and  west.  Views  witnessed  by  eastbound  travellers  are  literally  arresting: 
The  house,  barn,  and  landscape  first  come  into  view  just  west  of  Route  925 
(See  Figure  38),  the  site  slips  momentarily  out  of  vision  after  crossing 
Route  926,  and  then  rushes  back  for  a  quick  breath  before  passage. 

From  a  social  standpoint,  the  existing  Garrett  landscape  provides  a 
constant  rem.mder  to  all  West  Chester  Pike  travellers  of  Chester  County's 
agricultural  history.  While  the  merit  of  commitments  made  by  Willistown 
property  owners  toward  private  land  conservation  should  not  go  unnoticed. 
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'i3"i";"^n3r,"-^  "m 
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'a;  ianGScaoe  that  directly  inter'aces  witr.  a  mucn 
■y  nas  gre3:8r  scc^a!  vaije.  As  tne  "Environmenta' 
2ecBze"  oec:ns  :o  foc^^s  upon  tne  less  cf  ecoiog;cai  resources,  the  fact  tha: 
we  3'"e  3:50  'c5;r,g  rr^ahy  of  cur  impcrtaht  vis^a;  resources  should  not  be 


Sirice  tne  f^onta!  v-ews  actua- :y  affect  rriore  people  s  experence  C 
the  tcta:  33:~:~ett  scene,  conservaticr  techhicues  sro;^:c  permit  re:ent:on  o": 
tne  ooeh  landscape  context  anc  maintain  major  vistas  to  arc  from  puilt 
strjct^res    ^ne  existing  cultural  lancscape  should  Pe  Oo"'erec  'rom  new 
cevelopmen:  through  careful  and  :n:ent;on3l  uSe  of  aporopnate  plant 
mater'a's  'hoth  orlatha;  and  Introduced,)  Thick  tree  growth  along  Ridley 
Creek,  north  of  tne  oarn,  ana  east  0*'  tne  farmhouse  (See  Figures  25,  30,  anc 
^Q]  secure  tne  m.ost  natural  means  cf  ceterm.ihing  preservaole  pcrders, 


ideally,  property  within  the  wcodlanc  wculc  reT;ain  undeveloped.  New 
construction  might  oe  designed  to  blena  into  crest'. Ines  and  dense  woods,  1) 
rr.asking  development  for  those  who  appreciate  the  vlev/s  from  West  Chester 

PiKe  an:  2)  sustaining  vistas  o:  the  Garrett  house,  farm,  ano  f  lelcs  for  these 
who  inhaoit  any  newly  imposed  coT.merciaVresidentia!  units. 
At  the  very  leasr: 

~  Both  Ridley  Zve^i:.  anc  tne  vegetation  which  surrounds  it  (See 
Figures  1 7  anc  30;  should  oe  maintained  for  historic  and  visual 
purposes 
—  The  nedgerow  that  Pegins  at  the  ncrtneast  corner  of  the  parn  and 
moves  east  should  oe  cultivated  (See  Figure  39). 


FiQure  39 
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—  "^ne  vast  view  north  of  the  Darn  that  juxtaposes  dense  v;ooc!5  and 
"o'liing  crop  fields  mandates  preservation  (See  Ficures  26  anc  39'; 
necgerows  a^e  T^strurrienta.  tc  an  understanding  of  the  nisto-ic 
landscape  cehmd  tne  Darn. 

—  Althcuch  records  do  not  indicate  that  Aaron  Garrett,  Jr.  ever 
utilized  the  eiqhteentn  century  greatoarn  located  to  the 
immediate  v^-es:  of  Sidley  CreeK  (See  -igjre  40),  the  structjre  is 
visually  included  within  the  Garr-et:  fact.  "Tne  Parn  has  fa'len 

/-.  ^    r%  T  C  *■ '"'  f"  "  "    C  -^    •  '  •^.  *■  F  ■  r^  C 
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~  A  marked  characteristic  of  Willistown's  terrain  can  be  witnessed 
in  the  rolling  hi  I  is.  Natural  grade  changes  should  be  retained.  Any 
new  development  should  differentiate  setbacks,  building  heights, 
and  new  plant  material. 

—  The  building  height  of  any  newly  imiposed  construction  should 
neither  wall-off  views  of  the  landscape  nor  punctuate  the 
crest  lines  that  exist  to  the  north  and  the  east  of  the  barn. 

—  Newly  introduced  plant  species  should  mimic  already  existing 
m.aterial.  Attempts  to  design  new  landscapes  should  look  toward 
the  pastoral  for  a  definition  of  terms. 

—  Finally,  the  archaeological  importance  of  the  area  should  not  be 
forgotten.  Since  small  archaeological  fines  have  been  m.ade  along 
Ridley  Creek,  ^  all  construction  crews  should  be  alerted  and 
advised  as  to  the  possibility  of  locating  im.portant  Okehocking 
Indian  evidence. 

IN  THE  End 

Site  designs  which  intentionally  and  sensitively  reflect  the  landscape 
context  and  its  visual  attributes  (both  existing  and  introduced)  can  result  m 
attractive  post-development  landscapes.  New  Chester  County  construction 
seems  to  indicate,  however,  that  many  developers  find  "landscape  context" 
to  be  an  expendable  commodity.  Even  the  best  mixed-architecture  efforts 
offer  nothing  more  than  token  preservation;  buildings  lose  all  sense  of 
cultural  purpose  as  their  definition  of  space  is  demolished. 
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More  tp.ar,  ever,  protective  rriecf^ar.isrr.s  are  needed  to  preserve  D'jilt 
and  r.atura'  resources  that  ccrtmue  to  cc:  tne  exurpan  landscape.  Hignly 
v;s:c:e  s:tes,  li.-.-.e  Aa-cr  Garrett  s,  marK  ou"  local,  regional,  and  national 
nistory  :c  a  vast  audience,  and  sno'jld  tnerefo'e  oe  protected   Tne  t:r,e  nas 
corne  to  restructure  :ne  way  developers  tnmK  aocut  utilizing  rr,ajOr  nignway 
corridors.  Historic  landscapes  snould  not  oe  treated  as  expendable 
resources,  instead,  new  construction  should  fade  into  tne  Packscape  m  an 
effort  to  showcase  tne  few  aestnetically  and  culturally  iT.portant  vistas 
which  remain  on  the  rural  canvas. 

Arcc  Cnen^iical's  Researcn  and  Developrrient  Facility  on  West  Chester 
Pike  m  Newtown  Square,  Pennsylvania  nas  sitec  i:s  operations  so  deeply 
into  the  development  area  that  cn'y  mature  stances  ci"'  fees  and  white  post 


-  i'j^": :  '  ■'^J*24^t\?V. 


Fiaure  4' 


-anc-rar,  fences  are  v.s'.o'e  to  tr^ose  w.'^.c  pass  (5ee  FiOU'es  4;  anc  42)  ^"ne 
r-3jcr  headquar-ter  nas  oeen  aes^cned  witn  a  jiack  exterior  so  that  color 
r"ro.T,  tne  surrounding  natu!"3".  env;ronmen:  con-.p^eteiv  overpowers  '.t 
^•STonc  outPu;Idinds  ^s^cn  as  zdrr.t.:  ncuse  conpienrientary  acapt've  ufes 
;3;^cn  as  rr^amtenance  operatic  .   : ..  pernaps  rr//5\s  t"e  .vay  to 

preserve  rura^  historic  structures  anc  cultural  landscapes  an^idst  new 


FiQure  42 


Fiaure  43 
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'  Based  upon  a  suggestion  made  by  the  Environmental  Management  Center ,  C'lU'^ch  Fa^m  VI- 1 . 

2  Christopher  J.  Duerksen,  ed. ,  A  Handbook  on  Historic  Preservation  Law  ( Washington,  D.C.:  The 
Conservation  Foundation  and  The  National  Center  fo"  Preservation  Law,  1 983)  2C7, 

3  Holly  Righter,  "Archaeological  Remains  Tell  the  Story  of  Willistown's  Past  inhabitants."  Cattails 
Spring  1982:  8. 
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POSTSCRIPT 
THE   AARON   GARRETT   PROPERTY;    FUTURE  MANDATE 


T*^e  5a'''"9tt  t^act  was  p'^^^chasec!,  i-^  '985,  as  pa-'t  o*"  a  ^arger  land 
acqsj'sitio'"  Py  t'^e  ^e'^^aTiics  P'ope^ty  CoTipany  for  $  1 , 1 07,535.00.  ^ 
'I'erranTi'cs,  a  Be^wyn,  Pennsylvania  rea'  estate  f'rrn  involved  in  tne 
development  of  high-end  office  Puildincs,  closed  ^ts  dea'  Wf"  a  total  o*"  194 
Willistown  Township  acres.  Seventy-six  ac^es  fronting  West  Chester  Pike 
are  slated  for  office  construction,  the  no:'the^nn^,ost  '  18  aces  of  the 
holding  a'^e  to  Pe  conse^'ved  in  pe'^petuity  as  non-developat)ie  g;^een  space. 
The  ope-^  space  aspect  of  the  p'^oposed  deve'opment  has,  in  fact,  Peen  a  key 
ma'^keting  too'  fo'^  Te'^^arnxs  (See  Appendix  !): 

Tnis  D3'"K  a^ea  'nsures  that  the  ouaiity  of  the  environment 
and  tne  setting  for  office  development  will  be  preserved. 
Tne  terrain  featu!~es  roiling  hills  wltn  open  fields  and  mature 
stances  of  trees.  Streams  traverse  the  property  Vs/hich  will 
be  connected  to  several  lakes  that  will  be  used  for  aesthetics 
as  well  as  retention,  "["he  physical  beauty  of  the  site,  the 
prestige  of  the  general  area,  coupled  with  the  views  and  deed 
restricted  open  space  make  the  site  incompa^^able  in  the 
marketplace."  ^ 

The  aevelopment  is  planned  ^'or  up  to  500,000  souare  feet  of  office 

space.  2  The  buildings  will  be  three  stories  high  and  designed  "ot"  the  finest 

extef~ior  mate-'ials;"  "^  sample  wall  mock-ups  which  now  stand  on  the 

pf^operty  indicate  that  the  material  of  choice  will  be  pointea  brick  (See 

Figure  44).  The  current  site  plan  shows  nine  office  buildings  (See  Appendix 

G).  Potential  uses  for  the  Aaron  Gar-ett  house  and  barn  nave  not  yet  been 

finalized;  however,  the  developer  is  committed  to  maintainfng\.\\^ 

structures. 
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Figure  4^ 
Terrarrilcs  intends  lo  capitalize  upon  tne  Willistown  "ancscape,  taKing 
maximum  advantage  cf  tne  oacK-acreage  v;ew5  and  ^mpiementing  an 
■jnce'drounc  parKinc  scnemie  tnat  wi;;  accomimodate  up  tc  five  cars  per 


tnousand  sauare  'eet  c 


)ue  to  the  costliness  of  undergrounci 


parking,  however,  aDove-ground  space  will  also  be  reQ'^\'eC  to  meet  tne 
development's  neecs 

The  site  will  G"er  zrcee  distinctive  office  camous  areas. 

—  T'-\ree  puildmcs  are  Grouped  at  the  western-most  portion  of  the 


■:i :  ;i.,  ko3c. 


•;e  western  campus  wil: 


accommiCdate  155,000  square  feet  of  ^saPIe  office  space. 
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—  Tl^e  Tiiddie  section,  of  tne  site,  ;n  between  tne  main  entrance  and 
Delcneste."  Read,  is  comprised  of  five  buildings  and  275,000 
square  feet.  One  of  tbese  structures  nas  already  oeen  leased. 

—  Flnaily,  the  eastern-most  portion  of  the  site  off  Delcnester  Road 
15  planned  for  one  60,000  square  foot  structv^re.  ^ 

Te^ramics  would  like  to  lease  all  buildings  prior  to  construction,  at  this 
point,  however,  they  have  only  tne  one  lessee  m  hand. 

The  Terram.ics  proposal  is  applaudable  for  its  P!"oad  understanding  of 
lane  conservation  issues:   1 19  acres  is  a  lot  of  land  for  a  developer  to 
preserve  within  a  IQS-acre  commercial  park.  It  should  again  be  noted, 
however:  It  is  the  proposal's  back  acreage,  rather  than  the  land  fronting 
West  Chester  Pike,  that  has  been  protected  through  conservation  easements. 
As  a  result,  the  property  im.mediately  surrounding  the  Garrett  house  and 
barn  has  no  real  de:'ense  against  ensuing  development. 
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•  Deep  Book  Q  ( Vvesi  Chester ,  PA:  Chester  County  Cou'^t  House,  1 986)  "^55. 

2  "Te'-'-amlcs  Roi-'te  3  ^^cpe'^ty,"  {^er^,'^ ,  PA:  The  '^e'^'^a^'^ics  Property  Co'^^pariy,  '989)  5 

"  Richard  Asthe:rr.er,  perso'.a!  'nterview ,  20  Oct.  '.  989. 

^  "Terramics  Route  3  Prooerty"  5, 

5  Richard  Astheimer,  pe-'sonal  interview,  20  Oct.  1 969 

6  Richard AstheJmer,  persona!  interview,  20  Oct.  1989. 
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CONCLUSION 
A  CALL  TO  ACTION 


Stewart  Udsll  coTiinentec!  in  his  !^orewo''cl  tc  Sav'^^c  A-^-e^'^c^'s 

..  eacn  cene'^ation  has  iis  own  renaezvous  w^f^  tne  '3hc(, 
its  own  opportunity  to  make  history  by  creating  lifegiving 
environments  for  its  children.  It  is  time  for  a  new  wave 
of  conservation  action  in  rural  America.  We  must  act ... 
and  learn  to  cherish  and  live  in  harmony  with  our  past  -- 
t)ecaLse  that  is  the  on'y  way  tru^y  civilized  people  can  live.  ' 

The  ca:'  to  preserve  Amer'ica's  countryside  does  not,  by  definition,  tf^anslate 

into  the  entombment  of  our  vernacular  environments,  instead,,  rural 

cohse'^vatior  ca^'s  for  the  foresight  to  manage  C'^ange,  minimizing  its 

negative  effects  and  using  it  to  improve  a  commiunity's  economic  vitality, 

employment  possibi 'it'es,  educational  opportunities,  municipal  services, 

and  civic  amenities.  -  The  call  to  action  should  imipose  a  certain  static 

element  upon  the  count ^-ys^de,  however,  by  dem,and:hg  that  alteration  of 

vernacular  'andscapes  occu"  w^thin  a  ^"amewcrk  that  includes  respect  for 

natu'^ai  areas,  retention  of  agriculture,  and  preservation  of  diverse  cultural 

and  historic  resources. 

All  too  often  the  bland  homogenization  of  America's  countryside  is 

blamed  upon  "insensitive"  "ea'  estate  developers.  A  closer  look  uncovers  the 

fact  that  it  is  more  typically  a  lack  of  comprehensive  planning  which  leads 

to  the  misuse,  unde'^use,  and  over^use  of  land  and  natural  resources,  ''he 

National  Trust's  Constance  Beaumont  acknowledged  in  a  recent  G.'^owth 

[Management  article  that, 
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!^  p-^ese^vaticn  acivocates  get  'ntc  f^.e  plan'^^r.g  process  ea^ly 
and  T,ake  sure  that  loca'  plans  inclL'de  strong  preservation 
elements,  tney  may  significantly  strengthen  tne  lega"'  nooks 
on  which  courts  hang  rulings  on  o^ese^vation  ve^^sus  develop- 
ment conflicts    Converseiy,  if  preservationists  stay  on  the 
sidelines,  tney  m,ay  find  that  fragile  historic  resources  have 
been  placed  squarely  in  the  patn  of  oevelopment  that  can  only 
destroy  such  resources  - 

Tr\e  components  required  to  create  successful  rural  preservation 

plans  are  mianifold. 

—  Local  governmients  and  citizens  need  to  be  educated  about  the 
value  of  landscapes. 

—  Enforcement  of  laws  that  proiec:  the  rural  lancscape  neec  to  be 
strengtnened. 

—  Local  zoning  snould  miaxim.ize  tne  protection  of  nistoric 
landscapes. 

~  Developers  need  to  be  convinced  that  preserving  and  protecting 

landscapes  can  add  value  to  their  property. 
~  Communities  need  to  recognize  that  protected  landscapes  help  to 

attract  higher  quality  development. 
~  The  imipo^tance  of  viewing  developm.ent  frcmi  the  road  needs  to  be 
de-emphasized;  significant  rural  and  cultural  landscapes  should 
be  elevated  to  a  platform:  above  new  construction. 
The  list  goes  on  and  on  ... 

The  call  to  preserve  our  cultural  landscapes  reaches  far  beyond  the 
local  level,  however.  Regional  planning  needs  to  occur  with  greater 
frequency.  f/Tt/states  must  enter  the  business  of  legislating  protection 
for  agricultural  and  open  space  lands.  Rural  conservation  efforts  must 
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include  affordable  housing  for  all  —  not  just  the  wealthy.  We  must  make 
our  cities,  with  their  already  existing  infrastructure  and  able-bodied 
workforce,  more  attractive  places  to  live.  And  finally,  we  must  follow  the 
lead  of  planners  anc  architects  who  are  working  to  de-em.phaSiZe 
suDurban/exurban  reliance  upon  the  automopile,  in  order  to  m,aintain 
healthy,  efficient  environm.ents. 

Historic  preservationists  have  learned  from  their  experience  in  the 
urban  landscape,  that  given  a  mandate  to  respect  historic  character  and 
integrity,  architects  and  builders  can  create  the  kinds  of  housing  and 
comimercial  units  which  enhance  already  existing  environmients.  We  now 
have  the  same  opportunity  in  the  rural  landscape:  Planners,  architects, 
landscape  architects,  preservationists,  conservationists,  and  developers 
must  begin  to  respect  the  elemients  which  intertwine  our  built  and  natural 
resources  in  order  to  create  better  physical  environments  within  the 
countryside.  The  "call  to  action"  echoes  in  the  twentieth  century  landscape 
--  it  can  be  found  at  the  Zook  House,  Willistown  Woods,  the  Church  Farm 
Developmient,  and  the  Aaron  Garrett  property.  The  twenty-first  century  is 
almost  upon  us  ...  the  time  to  respond  to  the  call  is  now. 
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^  Stewart  L.  'JdaH .  foreword.  Saving  America's  Countryside  t3v  Samuel  N.  Stokes,  A.  Elizabeth 
Watson,  Genevieve  P.  Keller,  and  J  Timothy  Keller  (Baltimore  and  London:  The  Johns  HopKins 
Un-versity  P:-ess,  '  989)  xviii. 

2stokesetal.2. 

2  Greer  4. 
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APPENDIX  A 
THE  AARON  GARRETT  PROPERTY:  SITE  ORIENTATION  MAP 
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APPENDIX   B 
THE    AARON   GARRETT    FARMHOUSE:    ARCHITECTURAL    PLANS 
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APPENDIX    C 
THE   AARON   GARRETT   BARN:   ARCHITECTURAL    PLANS   AND   SECTION 
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APPENDIX   D 
DRAWING   OF   TYPICAL   QUAKER-PLAN   FARMHOUSE 


Figure  2:4.  Double-cell-plan  farmhouse  in 
southeastern  Pennsylvania:  West  Chester 
vicinity,  Chester  County  (late  eighteenth 
century). 


Reonnted  from  Bernard  L.  Herman,  Arcnitecture  and  Rural  Life  in  Centra; 
Delaware  1 700- i  900.  Figure  2:4 . 
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APPENDIX   E 
5MEDLEY   LANDS    IN  WILLI5T0WN,    1890 


SMEDLEY  LANDS  IN  VULLISTOWN,  1890. 


403 
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APPENDIX   F 
OKEHOCKING   HISTORIC    DISTRICT   BOUNDARY   MAP 
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APPENDIX   G 
TERRAMIC5    PROPERTY   COMPANY:   CONCEPTURAL    SITE    PLAN 
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APPENDIX   H 
TERRAMICS    PROPERTY   COMPANY;    LAND   DEVELOPMENT   MAP 
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APPENDIX    I 

TERRAMIC5    PROPERTY    COMPANY:    MARKETING    PICTORIAL 


-i«^i^»M. 


^:i^M^A 


Reprinted  from  Terramics  Route  3  Property.  4. 
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Reprinted  from  Terramlcs  Route  3  Property,  5. 
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